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POST WAR MANILA FACES THE FUTURE 


THE DESERT PLAYGROUND OF THE SOUTHWEST 


A few brief, pleasant hours in a 
luxurious American Airlines DC-6 
Flagship, and you’re South of the 
Border—tested and “rarin’ to go” 
for a gay holiday! No matter in 
what form you seek your fun, 
you'll find it in sunny Mexico. 
There’s added attraction in 


Mexico, too, in the happy fact that your dollar goes farther 
down there, at the present favorable rate of exchange! The 
free, “unpegged” peso allows the visiting Americano to get 
values that, haven’t been seen since the mid-thirties. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


This is your way to go... 


Only American provides DC-6 service to Mexico—300-mile- 
an-hour speed, complete air conditioning, pressurized cabin, 
‘tat home” comfort! There’s “The Aztec” from New York and 
the East Coast...‘"The Toltec” from Chicago and the Midwest 
... and “The Mayan” from Los 
Angeles and the West Coast— 
plus a new, connecting DC-6 ser- 
vice from San Francisco. For reser- 
vations and information about 
Flagship services everywhere, see 
your travel agent or phone your 
local American Airlines office. 
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Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 


What’s in the eards’ 
for you in 1949? 


A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS YEAR, We hope. But just to make 
sure, let’s take a look ahead. Set-backs do happen— 
might happen to you. 


For instance, your house. could burn or be damaged 
by windstorm. You could have an accident that would 
cost plenty for medical expenses and loss of income. 
Someone could be injured on your premises, sue you 
and collect damages that would sweep away your sav- 
ings. Burglars could call on you. Or... ? 


You can’t foresee these troubles. But it’s possible to 
protect against them through insurance—to pay a 
little so as not to lose a lot. That’s what insurance is for! 


Let your Hartford agent or insurance broker show 
you how Hartford service and Hartford policies can be 
adapted to the needs of your family or business. 


Your Hartford agent is easy to reach. In over 5000 
communities you can find him quickly by simply call- 
ing Western Union by number and asking for ‘““Oper- 
ator 20. 


Do it today and feel secure in 1949.’ 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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AUSTRALIA’S CHERUB IN FUR 


by Charles Barrett 


Australian Officiat Photographs 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S fur-bearers has more ardent admirers 
an the koala, or native bear, the best loved member of Australia’s 
uque fauna. 

Unlike the panda, its only rival, the “koala” may be seen only 
its native land. But it has modelled for furry toys that have 
lade it familiar to people all over the world. 

Only those who have met the koala in person, however, know 
hat an enchanting little fellow he is, with his solemn round face, 
is eyes expressive of innocence and wonder, and his indolent ways. 
Tnoffensive and imperturable'as he may look, the koala never- 
ieless has quite a temper, and when really aroused will make 
ffective use of his strong claws. A captured baby bear will scratch 


wildly in its efforts to escape, while its mother will use her claws, 
foo, to protect her baby. 

In the mating season, especially, an “old man” koala often raises 
his voice in the eucalyptus tree forest uttering loud, hoarse, grat- 
ing sounds which have been likened to a saw ripping through a 
thin board, though in a deeper tone. 

This quaint, appealing marsupial generally lives up to all the 
praises sung about him—even the eulogy of Dr. Thomas Wood, 
the English author, who, in “‘Cobbers,” describes him as the most 
enchanting little animal that ever lived. 

Australians flock to the forest reservations of the State of Vic- 
toria for the opportunity of seeing the koalas under natural con- 


IN THE HIGH BRANCHES 


Until they can fend for themselves the koala cubs ride on the maternal back. The koala mother does not hesitate to take her youngster 
into the highest tree branches when she is in search of the leaves on which she lives. The mother shows her affection by fondling and 
stroking the cub in an almost human manner. 


AN AFTERNOON OUTING 


The youngster looks frightened as its mother picks her way through the branches of a tree. The expression of 
leading, however, for no jockey is more secure than a koala cub when it clings to the maternal fur. 


apprehension ig! mis- 


AN UNUSUAL GATHERING 


As a rule each koala likes to take exclusive right to a tree and it is seldom that as many as seven are seen gathered together on a single 
tree. There was a time when the koalas were threatened with extinction but the Australian government has saved them by strict game laws. 


ditions. They return again and again, captivated by the ways of 
the “bears.” ie 

Phillip Island reservation, in Western Port Bay, packs its hotels 
and gitest houses with the tourists who come to wander along its 
bush roads and see the koalas in the trees at close quarters. Koala 
colonies popular with Australian, bear-lovers are maintained at 
several other sanctuaries in Victoria, and also in the northern State 
of Queensland. | 
_ The story of this cherub-in-fur makes a delightful animal biogra- 
phy. . : 

The only known ancestor of Phascolarctus Cinereus—the koala’s 
scientific title—was a huge, clumsy animal weighing about half a 
ton, or some twenty-eight times as much as a living native bear 
of average size, This fossil animal was named Koalemus by an 
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authority whose sense of humour must have been dominant when 
he. coined a word meaning “stupid fellow.” 

There is only one species of koala, an arboreal marsupial, con- 
fined to eastern Australia. Its range originally extended from the 
southeastern portion of South Australia, through Victoria, and 
eastern New South Wales, up to north Queensland. 

Today the koala exists, in its wild state, only in Victoria and 
Queensland, apart from a very small number in New South Wales. 
Soon after pelt-hunting became a profitable industry in the Austra-. 
lian colonies the decline of the koala “people” began. From mil- 
lions, their ranks were reduced to thousands as the destroyers 
continued their ruthless work. Epidemic disease also took heavy 
toll, and eventually the koala faced extinction throughout its range, 
excepting in Queensland. (Continued on Page 32) 
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by Harold Butcher 


IN NEW MEXICO you may sit in the sun and let the rest of the 
world go by. Or you may make atom bombs and prepare to blow 
it up. You take your choice. . 

Anything can happen in New Mexico. You can go and live 
next door to the Indians, sheltered as simply as they are in an 
adobe. Or you can drop in at a Santa Fe cocktail party and meet 
some of the celebrities New York is crazy about. 

Wealth and poverty are neighbors as they were in the Middle 
Ages. Men who have made out-of-state fortunes in industry, or on 
New Mexican ranches, build for themselves mansions of Spanish- 
Indian architecture, equipped with electricity, air-conditioning, 
streamlined furniture, furnaces, refrigerators and garages, which 
overlook the humble adobe homes of the poor, built straight from the 
mud of their backyards. When these men of wealth die of worn-out 
hearts, high blood pressure, or any other disease brought on by 
overwork while making money, they leave these mansions to widows 
who round out leisure lives in the enjoyment of the “Land of En- 
chantment.” 


NEW MEXICO 


id iy nchantuaa 


New Mexico is youngest but one of the forty-eight states, bi 
its youth is confined to its statehood. Things have been happenit 
for ages in the land now known as New Mexico. Not long ag 
Doctor Edwin H. Colbert, curator of New York’s Americe 
Museum of Natural History, dug up a two-hundred-million-yea 
old dinosaur found by George Whitaker, of the same museum, in 
rock on Arthur Newton Pack’s Ghost Ranch near Abiquiu, fi 
same locality where Georvia O’Keeffe has painted some of h 
best canvases. And although New - Mexico had to wait until Jan 
ary 6, 1912 to get into the Soon it had been under the Americe 
flag since 1846, when General Stiphen W. Kearny entered tl 
country over the Raton Pass. Since 1850 it had bee a territor 


But long before 1850 stirring events had occurred in this youn 
old state. Led by the Negro Estevan, the Franciscan Fray Mare 
de Niza discovered Zuni pueblo, in 1539, and hastened back 
Mexico to proclaim in picturesque language, that he had four 
the fabled Seven Cities of Cibola. That discovery meant one thir 
to the Spanish conquistadors—gold ! 


THE SKY CITY OF ACOMA 


Acoma is built upon a mesa rising 371 feet above the plain which surrounds it. In 1540 it was discovered by Coronado’s army and the 
mission which still stands there was built by the Spanish in the early seventeenth century. 
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Te A Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


MUSIC FOR THE FIESTA 


The Santa Fe fiesta, which is celebrated by the Mexican, 
Indian and American inhabitants of the city, was instituted by 
the Spanish governor José Salazar in 1712. 


’ Next year came Francisco Vasquez de Coronado. He found no 
gold, but his captains went to the West, the North and the South, to 
discover the Grand Canyon of Arizona, the Rio Grande, Pecos, 
Canadian, Arkansas and many other rivers. Coronado himself 
turned east and west as far as Kansas. 

The coming of friendly Franciscans, the conversion of many 
Indians, the revolt of Indians against Spanish rule, priests mar- 
tyred, colonists killed — these historical events provide the colorful 
background for days spent in the sun. The sun which shines prac- 
tically every day, warming you even in winter when snow is on the 
ground. Here, in Mary Austin’s “Land of Little Rain” it is the 
most natural thing in the world to yield to the impulse of dropping 
work and driving off in the car, with packed lunch, to Black 
Mesa (or any other mesa) there to sit, just sit, drinking in the 
incredible beauty of land and river and sky. 

Or, maybe, you drive into one ,of the seven national forests 


THE: AIRPORT AT ALBUQUERQUE 
The airport at Albuquerque is finished in adobe and designed 
in the style typical of the old Southwest. The largest city in 
New Mexico, Albuquerque was founded in 1706. 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 


DANCING FOR THE FIESTA 


During the three days which Santa Fe devotes to its annual 
fiesta dancers evoke the spirit of the days when the city was 
a Spanish capital. The Spaniards settled the city about 1610 
and it is-the oldest seat of government in the United States. 


which occupy eight million acres of New Mexico’s mountains and 
foothills, just for the fun of seeing aspen in silver gray (flaming red 
in fall) against the dark green of fir, pine and spruce. That back- 
to-nature feeling grips you. In two large areas of untouched wilder- 
ness you can roam freely at altitudes from five to thirteen thousand 
feet. You are, and you feel, on ‘top of the world. Better than a 
bottle of champagne is a trip by the Sandia rim drive to the 11,000- 
foot crest of the mountains near Albuquerque, the state’s largest 
city. 

Center of New Mexico is Santa Fe, America’s oldest capital city. 
To true Santa Feans their city is New Mexico, and the rest of the 
state’s 121,666 square miles is not really worth bothering about. 
Here Indian, Spanish and Anglo civilizations carry on harmoni- 
ously ; here the centuries merge. The airplane brings you in from 
distant cities, but, once arrived, you are quickly content to walk the 
winding streets and to accept as speedy enough the pace of burros, 
burdened with loads of pinion logs, wending their way homeward. 
True, more and more automobiles threaten the peace and quiet of 
the city, but alert citizens have seen to it that the worst traffic is 
routed along the city’s outskirts. 

But a disturbing element has crept in. You can walk around the 
plaza without meeting a soul you know! Not so long ago this was — 
impossible, and it is shocking to old residents. The war brought in 
a host of war workers, and there are still strangers to manana who 
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Santa Fe Railroad 
SAND PAINTERS AT WORK 


Artistically the Navajos are an unusually gifted people. In 

their blanket weaving and pottery making they show a marvel- 

ous sense of design and facility of hand and eye. The paintings 

on sand which they prepare for special ceremonial occasions are 
brilliant examples of their skill. 


get up at ungodly hours in the morning to commute to Los Alamos, 
center of the atom bomb. 

Santa Fe is getting bigger and bigger, and oldtimers don’t like 
it. Houses are springing up which bear no relation to the romantic 
quality of the city; they are filled by people who know nothing of 
the Santa Fe tradition. The Old World charm that haunted a city 
of 5,000 people—the population at the beginning of the century— 


Ay 
Santa Fe Railroad 
: MAKING A CEREMONIAL DOLL 
The Hopi Indians make their katchina dolls for their ceremonial 
dances, which are the most beautiful and impressive ceremonial 
rituals of any of the Pueblo Indians. 
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New Mheieal State Tourist Bureai 
THE. CHILI HARVEST i 


Chili, as hot as it is red, is a staple crop in the Spanish- American 
communities of New Mexico. After the harvest strings of chili 
are hung on the sides of the houses to dry and cure in the sun. 


faces what looks like a menace in the 24,000 of wartime years and 
the possibility of 39,500 by 1970. Only hope is that Santa Fe; 
having come through many disturbances in the past, may be able 
to cope with and overcome its present trials. 

The decision of the city fathers to pave Canyon road, which leads 
to the Sangre de Cristo mountains that glow blood-red at sunset, 
has proved very disturbing to local artists. It tears a romantic road 
from the country and hands it over to business. So far the Camino 
del Monte Sol, branching from Canyon road, has escaped. It 1s a 
winding, rutted dirt road, flanked by the adobe homes of artists, 
among them Will Shuster, one of the original Cinco Pintores, who 
always creates the effigy of Zozobra, one-hundred-foot God o 
Gloom, burned on the night which opens the Labor weekend fiesta 
every year. From the undisturbed Camino can be seen some of the 
most glorious sky panoramas of Santa Fe. : 


What artists say still goes in this city of artists. Although artists) 
are “queer” to the business section, although they mean nothing’ to! 
the newcomers, they do count in the affairs of the city. Artists 
are first-class, good, indifferent and bad, but all artists share in the 
prestige of men and women who, with the writers, have put Santa 
Fe— and New Mexico—on the map. 


They are friendly, too. You don’t need to go “arty” to find) 
friends among the artists. They like to sell pictures—in common 
with pusiness people, they need to eat—but. they will show their 
pictures to visitors even when they are not purchasers. Some. artists 
throw open their studios at regular times for the benefit of tourists. 
and others. And always the art museum, just off the Plaza, is 
available for the inspection of local paintings and sculpture. 

Successful artists keep more or less regular hours. Raymond 
Johnson, outstanding exponent of the non-objective, works sixty- 
five hours a week—but even he finds time to show his pictures to 
the truly interested person in his incredibly neat studio. He ee 


art at the University of New Mexico*in Albuquerque, but he is” 
home most of the time creating painting after painting of a rare 
spiritual quality. 3 


This same friendly spirit is stressed by Mabel Dodge Luhan in 
her latest book, ‘“Taos and Its Artists,’ in which she writes of the 
artists who have made Taos possibly the most unustial art colony in| 
the world. The colony was founded during World War I by Bert. 
Phillips and Ernest Blumenschein, who journeyed there in a 
covered wagon. It has produced many varied personalities whose 
work has ranged from the studio portraits of John Young-Hunter 
and the surrealism of Thomas Benrimo to the Indian scholarship of 
Joseph Imhof and the abstractions of Emil Bisttram. 

Mabel Luhan, the author of this “picture book,” as she calls 
it, is remembered as the author of “Lorenzo in Taos“ and “Intimate 


‘ Santa Fe Railroad 
THE MISSION CHURCH AT TAOS 


‘The church of the Ranchos de Taos, erected in 1772, is one of 

the most beautiful structures erected by the Spanish mission- 

aries in the Southwest. Its most impressive features are its 

twin belfries topped by crosses and its massive doors with their 
fan-like decoration. 


femories.” In her recent published book you get the “feel” 
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Santa Fe Railroad 


THE CHURCH OF CHRISTO REY 
The church of Christo Rey in Santa Fe was completed in 1939, 
yet it faithfully reproduces all the features of the seventeenth 
century missions. It is the largest adobe structure in the world 
and the reredos which forms the background is adorned with 
some of the finest early Mexican ecclesiastical art. 


Tom Gallup, locating engineer for the old Atlantic and Pacific 


‘aos. It introduces forty-nine Taos artists in lively text and full- 
It is a short-cut to understanding this old 
illage reached from Santa Fe along the beautiful Rio Grande Can- 
mn, where steep, brilliantly colored cliffs emerge upon a vast red 
ain covered with ‘silyer-green sage. 


ave illustrations. 


vany painters is immediately 
Dparent. | it . 


‘Here you meet the tall, digni- ~ 


ed Taos Indians. Friendly 
yward visitors, they maintain at 
1e same time a gracious inde- 
endence. In their long. white 
obes they give an Oriental air 
) their miniature skyscraper 
ueblo. Here they were living 
civilized life long before the 
onquistadors came. Mabel Lu- 
an, by the way, married one of 
1ese Indians, and the marriage, 
as stayed put! 

You are never far from In- 
ians in New Mexico. Roughly ~ 
5 000 inhabit the state, and they 
ve in eighteen pueblos,,in addi- 
on to. the reservations occupied 
y the NaVajos, Jicarilla Apaches, 
Jtes and Mescalero Apaches. 

High spot in the Indian life of 
: ew Mexico is the annual Inter- 

‘ribal Indian Ceremonial at 
allay, “Indian Capital of the 
orl¢ ne allie, named for 


Why Taos has attracted 


Santa Fe Railr oad 


THE MISSION CHURCH AT TRAMPAS 
Built two centuries ago the mission church at the mountain town 
of Trampas contains old paintings, which are as bright as they 
were when they were painted,.and silver crowned images of the 
holy ceubily, The large crucifix has braided hair which came 
_ from the heads of the parishioners. 


Railroad, come about thirty different tribes in the middle of August 
every year, among them the Navajos, Apaches, Hopis, Utes and 
most of the New Mexico pueblo tribes. They present roughly sixty 
different dances—hunting dances, corn dances, rituals of the sol- 
stice, fertility, prosperity, longevity, healing and social. Buckskin 


feathers, beads and jewelry pro- 
vide authenticity as well as 
glamour. 


Not so well known are > the 
Indians who live at Acomita. 
They are the descendants of In- 
dians whose home was atop the 
Rock of Acoma, where every 
year, on September 2, men, 
women and children flock into 
the enormous adobe church at the 
beginning of the feast day of San 
Estevan. This lonely rock, rising 
suddenly in the desert, is easily 
reached by car from Albuquerque 
—51 miles west on highway 66 
and 16 miles south on a good sec- 
ondary road—but apparently 
tourists have the notion that it is 
inaccessible. Even those who 
come do not turn up until mid- 
morning, but they would be quite 
welcome at the nine o'clock — 
church service if they cared to 
attend. 

Acoma is an exciting rock, not 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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SH BO Re Be ee 


Thousands of sea lions 

may be seen along the 

Pacific Coast. Troup- 

ers at heart, the sea 

lions perform remark- 

able feats of swimming 
and diving. 


G. E. Kirkpatric 
THE LAST NOTES of the “Star Spangled Banner” died away. 
With the poise of a prima donna, the artist—a svelte brown sea 
lion—bowed gracefully and nodded to her fellow troupers to go 
on with the show. An amazing series of stunts followed. One’ of 
the precocious pinnipeds balanced a glass of water on his mose 
while rolling over; another walked the tightrope; a third rode a 
tricycle across the stage to catch a ball tossed by his trainer, while 
the remaining actors applauded enthusiastically with their. front 
flippers. 

The ease and finesse with which sea lion performers go through 
their stunts gives the impression that their tricks are natural; in 
reality an immense amount of training precedes the debut of a sea 
lion actor. It takes several hours or more of training a day, six 
days a week, month after month, to teach a sea lion to balance a 
ball. To get one of the pinniped performers to memorize and 
play a tune requires a year or more. Once he learns a trick, how- 
ever, the sea lion never forgets, and after he gets into the routine 
of training he can learn an average of one trick a week. 

Most of the trained sea lions, or “trained seals’? as they are 
called in the circus, are recruited off the coast of southern Cali- 
fornia in the waters around beautiful Santa Catalina Island. As 
in the selection of human performers, weight is an important cri- 
terion. A sea lion that is too pudgy is clumsy; one that is too 
small does not make an impressive actor. Two hundred pounds is 
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_ prominence in spite of eiiaroranle size. 


bplune’s oopers 
by Henrietta Holland 


considered an ideal weight, although some sea lions have attained 
Sharkey, regarded b; 


many as the most brilliant sea lion performer in show business, 


weighed but. forty pounds when he began his career. t 

An unprepossessing runt from the coast of California, Sharkey 
was such a poor specimen that his trainer, Mark Huling, con- 
sidered him hopeless. But what he lacked in avoirdupois, Sharkey 
made up in intelligence. Refusing to be ignored, he kept going 
through a series of antics until Mark Huling decided to give him 
a trial. 

Within a few months Sharkey had mastered all the standard 
stunts and had Mark Huling working overtime thinking up new 
routines for his protégé. He often learns a trick in one lesson which 
ordinarily requires days or even weeks of training. Touted through- 
out showdom as 
presidents, played for the White House Press Corps, acted with 
celebrities of stage and screen (never missing a cue), and broad- 
cast over the radio. He can imitate M.G.M.’s lion, a nagging wife, 
and an airplane in a tailspin. 

Perhaps the secret of Sharkey’s success, beside his superior 
intelligence, is his desire to please. Mark Huling says that he does 
not dare laugh when Sharkey. makes a mistake, no matter how 
funny, because if he does the actor will immediately repeat the 
mistake—just to please him! rae 
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“the world’s greatest seal,’ he has performed for 


Homer F. Snow 


it "The trainer aeeoily carries a sack of fish to reward pupils for 

good work and sea lions are quick to learn that they get fish 

iver ‘when performances are correct. The seal in the back- 

ground is applauding, a. trick that appears to be spontaneous, 
_ but in reality has to be very carefully eave lit. 


1 hte ‘ 
\ Capturing sea lions for circuses, sideshows and zoos Nes become 
| very scientific and highly specialized business. Not so in the old 
lays, however, when the animals were simply clubbed and 
stunned, then tossed into a tank of water to be transported to 
heir destination. The mortality rate by this method was so high 
hat Captain George McGuire, one of the early seal catchers, 
letermined to devise a more scientific and more humane technique. 
The result was a net and box trap by which the animals are 
aught without i injury. A three-mesh net, camouflaged to resemble 
selp, is placed in the water where seals are plentiful. Shots are 
ired overhead to frighten them into jumping through the wide 
meshes where they hit the small net and dive. When they come 
© the surface for air, “sealpunchers” lasso them and place them 


BPschably the largest Stellar sea lion rookery in the world is 
_ ‘on Ano Nuevo-Island in -Northern-California. The Stellars are 
much. larger and lighter in coloration than the California and 
am _ have high, tilted noses. 
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in the floating cages which are then loaded in the boats and taken 
to shore. There they are placed in specially designed compart- 
ments covered with wire so that they can see the sights and won't 
become lonesome as they travel to zoos and circuses in all parts 
of the world. 

Captain McGuire, who has been in the business for more than 
forty-five years, officially retired last year at the age of ninety- 
four. He turned the business over to his nephew, George M. 
Howe, who grew up in the trade. The business continues to oper- 
ate under the name of George M. McGuire. The same guarantee 
the firm has offered for forty years continues in force: delivery 
of live and healthy animals with freight prepaid, 

Homer F. Snow, noted animal trainer who also supplies sea 
lions to trainers, goes even further. He guarantees that the ani- 
mals he delivers will eat! Strange as it may sound, a properly 
developed appetite is one of the essential requirements in the 
education of a trained seal, for many of the animals die before 
they learn to eat the dead fish diet of civilization. 

Training, as well as capturing of sea lions, has become a special- 
ized art. In Kingston, New York, there is a “college” devoted to 
sea lion education. Mark Huling, who operates this unique insti- 


@) (Continued on Page 31) 


W. A. Clinseales, Jr. 


At Homer F. Snow’s school at Hermosa Beach Sandi, a prize 
pupil, helps teach a beginner the art of shaking hands. Later 
Sandi will teach the newcomer how to applaud. 


Flash, the tree climbing sea lion, sets a 

new record. He was so curious about 

what was going on outside that he 

learned to climb the tree to get a better 
view. 


Homer F. Snow 


Edwin Fernquest 


GENERAL CUSTER made his last stand 
in the south of the Montana territory. 
Thousands of miles East in a Cape Cod 
cranberry bog another American institution 
is making a similar stand. There the nar- 
row-gauge railroad is trying to stave off the 
foe of progress. 

True, there are still a few small railroads 
in Colorado and other places, but the last 
of the narrowest. narrow-gaugers—two feet 
from rail to rail—is hauling tourists and 
little red berries around an 1800-acre cran- 
berry plantation in South Carver, Mass. 

The seven-mile Edaville Railroad is 
owned, operated and encouraged by Ellis 
D. Atwood (EDA), who runs the biggest 
privately-owned cranberry business in the 
world. He came to the rescue of two-foot 
railroading back in 1941, when Maine’s 
Bridgeton and Saco River R.R. was breath- 
ing its last. (The B & SR had been known 
for sometime as the Busted & Still Run- 
ning.) Atwood bought the largest part of 
its pint-sized equipment and bedded it down 
on track from a New Hampshire logging 
line and from New Bedford’s pumping 
station. 


Bound for the bogs, cranberry workers 
cross one of the many reservoirs on the 
plantation. These are used for protect- 
ive flooding in case of unexpected frost 
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hd Ball Eras 


by Caspar Hunt 


Crew men check orders on a passenger haul, 
business in 5¢ souvenir tickets. 


Remnants of other departed roads were 
called from thé! grave — engines and cars 
from the Monson ‘Railroad, the Sandy River 
& Rangeley Lakes, the Wiscasset, Water- 
ville & Farmington, all of which had once 
thrived in Maine. By 1946, Atwood was 
the undisputed Vanderbilt of railroading 
in the narrowest sense of the word. 


As many as 3,500 people come in a single 
day to ride the last of the slim-footed lim- 
iteds. Engine No. 7—Baldwin-built in 1913 
—can pull six hundred passengers at a 
crack on open excursion cars. There are 
coaches, too: the Elthea, the Pondicherry, 
and their sixty-five-year-old sister, the Mt. 
Pleasant—all veterans of the Bridgeton and 
Saco River. But the dowager queen of the 
line is a mahogany parlor car called the 
Rangeley. 

In her salad days with the Sandy River 
& Rangeley Lakes, the Rangeley carried 
many a Maine vacationer in the manner to 
which he was accustomed. Now her Vic- 
torian grandeur has all been restored—fili- 
greed carpets, lush green, upholstery, and 
brass lamps ‘overhead. Fifty feet long, 
seven feet wide, eleven feet from rail to 
roof, she’s the only two-foot-gauge parlor 
car ever built in the Western Hemisphere. 
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Rides are free but there is a brisk 


Two small Vulcan engines—eighteen-ton- 
ners from Maine’s Monson Road—are usu- 
ally assigned to freight runs through the 
bog. They haul workers out to the berries 
and berries back to the screen-house — 
where they are graded for future service 
with Thanksgiving turkeys. Sand is a big 


Sand is a frequent passenger on Edaville 

freight trains. In winter a sand blanket 

Keeps the young cranberry vines from 
freezing. 


ee 


100. Nearly ten thousand square 
of it are used each winter to spread 
inch blanket over the bogs. It keeps 
ds in trim, and protects them against 


ls and bugs. 


‘id when the berry season is on, but he 


Even railroaders turn to at harvest time. 


ves them the best of everything. Some 
the steel rails weigh as much as seventy- 
é€ pounds to the yard, the heaviest two- 
ot track ever laid. It rests‘on creosoted 
at ties, bought from the Boston & Maine 
d the New Haven Railroad, sawed into 
o for the slim beam of the cranberry 
eras: 

The Edaville line is the final chapter of 
‘0-foot railroading in America — and one 
the few remaining roads that do not 


uilt in 1901, Edaville’s prize parlor car 
is the only one in the Western world 
that is gauged for two-foot ‘track. 


ir. Atwood works his junior locomotives - 


conform to the standard 4-foot 8%-inch 


gauge. At one time, there were as many 


as thirty-seven track widths in America. 
New England was the old stamping 
ground of the two-footers. George Mans- 
field started them rolling in 1877 with his 
Billerica & Bedford, after he had been in- 
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Old No. 7 heads up a crack flyer on the cranberry run. Her thirty-five tons are 


The cranberry harvest has always been a 
colorful bit of the autumn on Cape Cod. 


Joseph Lincoln’s “Cape Cod Yesterdays” 


gives a nice picture of those old Octobers. 
It accurately represents the work as hard 
and the pay as anything but bounteous. 
Other writers have repeated the old cape 


forty-five years old but she can still bowl along at “sixty” in a pinch, 


spired by a visit to the narrow-gauge Festi- 
nog Railway in Wales. The Maine woods 
were soon rattling with nearly a dozen 
small roads—hauling slate, timber, coal and 
passengers. But they were done in by lack 
of business. 

Ellis Atwood picked up the survivors, 
most of them with one wheel in the junk- 
yard, and breathed life into their wilting 
pistons. Today, they continue to thumb 
their noses at oblivion as they roll down 
the Edaville Road—full of steam and toll- 
ing their bells for a cranberry bog. 

Cranberry culture on Cape Cod was 
started about 1816 by a farmer at North 
Dennis who noticed that wild cranberries 
grew best when a light covering of sand 
had been blown over them. Sand overlay 
is now an essential part of the cultivation 
of the berries. In winter it keeps the young 
cranberry vines from freezing and the Eda- 
ville freight trains frequently carry cargoes 
of sand. 

The Cape Cod area: has been producing, 
in recent years, roughly half of the nation’s 
cranberries. New Jersey, Wisconsin, Ore- 
gon and Washington account for the rest. 
The business brings between three and five 
million dollars to the Cape each year; since 
canning methods have been improved, the 
demand for the sauce has grown into more 
than a seasonal novelty. 
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saying that ‘Cranberry money went farther 
than any other kind.” But here is what the 
Provincetown schoolmaster had to say in 
1870, in his report printed in the “town 
book” for that year: 

“Thirty-five permits were granted to 
absentees, a very large proportion of whom 
were cranberry pickers, There may be, and 
undoubtedly are, some families’ where the 
parents feel the need of all the assistance 
their children are able to afford, to aid in 
the support of the family; but in several 
cases, concerning which special inquiries 
have been made, the amount earned has 
been so trifling a sum that it would scarcely 
meet the extra expense caused by necessary 
destruction of clothing while engaged in 
the picking. One was out of school a week 
and earned seventy cents; another three 
days and earned fifty cents... . The injury 
done the children, the mortification they 
suffer, caused by losing their position in the 
classes, is of tenfold greater hindrance and 
loss than the benefits derived from the 
money earned,” 

Those unhappy days of child labor have 
long since passed. The region served by 
the Edaville Railroad is a serene and con- 
tented agricultural community. 

It is doing a splendid job in supplying 
America with a delicacy which grows more 
popular every year. 
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THE HOOVER DAM 4 

Hoover Dam impounds the water of the world’s largest artificial lake which extends 115 navigable miles upstream into the deep canyons | 
of the Colorado River. Every year a half million tourists take a conducted tour seven hundred feet down inside the massive structure of 
Y the dam where giant generators produce electricity for eight million people in the Southwest. 


THE DESERT PLAYGROUND OF THE SOUTHWEST 1 


by Conrad H. Hoyt 


THE DESERT-SEA resort town of Las Vegas, Nevada — once 
famous only for its easy divorce, easier marriage and legalized 
gambling — today is the gay hub of the West’s most colorful 
playground. 

Located within a few hours drive from North Rim of Grand 
Canyon, immense Lake Mead, Hoover (Boulder) Dam, Holly- 
wood, Death Valley, Zion National Park and Bryce Canyon, Las 
Vegas has grown in eight years from a sleepy desert whistle stop 
on the Union Pacific main line into a luxurious resort city of 
250,000 persons whose principal occupation is playing host to a 
million tourists—indoors and outdoors—24 hours a day, 365 days 
a year. 

It has become’a fantastic, fun-loving paradox of man and nature. 
Right in the middle of its purple sun-baked mountains, man has 
placed an inland sea with 550-mile shoreline stretching from 
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Hoover Dam 115 miles to the Grand Canyon. There, where ja 
rabbits once struggled for existence on the parched desert, peo; 
fish for black bass so plentiful that the season never is clos 
Northward, on the other side of town, other visitors indulge 
snow sports on Mount Charleston, 11,900 feet above the desi 
floor. To round out the anomaly, tourists on Fremont Street ¢ 
hear the ringing of church bells above the rattle of dice in casif 
that never lock their doors. 

Along its five-mile hotel “Strip’—a virtual “Broadway in 
sagebrush”—guests in dinner jackets and cowboy regalia dance 
top-name bands, see big-time floor shows for the price of a col 
swim, ride, play roulette and rub elbows with free-spending 
stars and school teachers on budgeted vacations. 

Nearby, radiating from town in every direction, is scenery 2 
fun for the whole family. There is all-year trout fishing on 
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SKIING ON A DESERT SEA 


The desert sun keeps the surface water of Lake Mead warm and gives water-skiers a para 
From the face of the dam to the mighty gorge of the Colorado there are numerous quiet inlets 
: : for a combined distance of five hundred miles. 


dise which they can enjoy the year around. 
, flanked by purple basalt peaks, that extend 
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Lower Colorado River where 
22-inch Rainbows are com- 
mon, sight-seeing at the Valley 
of Fire, and varied resort ac- 
tivities in Death Valley. Here 
one may lie in palm-fringed 
swimming pools at the lowest 
spot in the United States — 
280 feet below sea level — 
and gaze over the sand dunes, 
up the sun-tortured valley 
walls, to the highest point in 
the country, the 14,495 foot 
snow-capped summit of 
Mount Whitney. 

Death Valley, for all its for- 
bidding name, is far from 
dead. As a matter of fact, the 
49ers who died of thirst in 
Death Valley perished need- 
lessly, according to custodians 
of that fifteen-year-old na- 
tional monument. Since the 
National Park service took 
over the region in 1933, more 
than five hundred springs 
have been discovered in its 
multi-colored, rocky walls. 

The luxurious Furnace 
Creek Inn, near the lowest 
spot in the United States, has 
developed enough year-around 
water to operate its own 
hydro-electric plant and irri- 
gate pastures, flowers and 
grove of date palm trees which 
this year produced 200,000 
pounds of fruit. 

The Valley, only a. two- 


‘hour drive from Las Vegas, also produces 608 species of plants, 


26 species of mammals and 170 species of birds. In the Spring, 
the ‘‘dead” valley becomes alive with a carpet of blossoms, includ- 
ing evening primroses, phacelias, desert sunflowers and Chinese 
lanterns. Animal life includes desert bighorn sheep, wild burros, 
the kit fox, coyotes and the antelope ground squirrel. 

In recent years, the once-feared sump has been crossed by more 
than 3,000 automobiles a month during the hottest part of summer 
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THE ELEPHANT’S TRUNK IN THE VALLEY OF FIRE 


In the Valley of Fire not far from Lag Vegas the struggle between erosion and fiery red stone pro- 
duced a region crowded with grotesque geological formations. One of the most famous is the Valley’s 


Elephant’s Trunk 


when temperatures exceed 125 degrees. Winters are warm an 
dry, with average rainfall of only 1.4 inches, 

Las Vegas, catering to the entire family, has geared its schoc 
system to Bocommnadare students for brief periods so that winter 
vacationing children will not fall behind in their class work < 
home. Likewise, it defends the fact that it permits a man t 
gamble if he feels like it by pointing to its twenty-six churches an 


(Continued on Page 34) 


DEATH VALLEY SCOTTY'S CASTLE 


The fabulous and eccentric Death Valley Scotty built this replica 
of an ancient Spanish castle in the midst of the desert. It con- 
tains many European art treasures. 
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LAND FRIGATE OF THE PAST 


Las Vegas still possesses memorials of the Gold Rush -days. 
Among them is one of the famous prairie schooners in which 
pioneers made the long and dangerous transcontinental bala 


Post War Manila 


Faces the Future 


i by Herbert van Alstine 
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INE OF THE FIRST things to impress the visitor to Manila is 
ie sharp contrast in the standard of living. There are many pesos 
1 a few pockets and a few pesos in many pockets. In the Ermita The Manila Hotel, like so many other of the city’s buildings, 
nd Malate districts there are lavish homes, many built since the py) er entidomage peeued ae eae Lioscaliniiraana aie) i 
beration. In other parts of the city, however, blocks and blocks i Ata 

f homes are built of nipa, a few boards and junked airplane 


Fenno Jacobs from Three Lions 


abrics. They are little better than the nipa hut and all are set on huts. One police reporter for a Manila daily told me he made more 
filts up off the ground. One of these huts began to sway back money as a street vendor selling GI clothing stamps. Besides en- 
nd forth once while I was visiting it. The family pig, my host during poor housing, the average Filipino lives on an inadequate 
pologized, was scratching its back on one of the stilts. Filipinos diet. Most Americans there feel, and I think they are right, that 
f good education who hold responsibile positions often live in there are only two classes in Manila—the rich and the poor. 

ineteenth century fire traps which are not much better than nipa Still, many pesos that ought to be buying more rice and building 
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THE PASIG RIVER 
_ Manila lies on low ground only slightly above sea level and it was formerly one of the most insanitary cities in the Orient. The Pasig 


River separates the old walled city of Spanish days from the modern city built under American occupation. This view shows the river’s 
b eoe finest bridge and business buildings not destroyed during the war. 
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better homes are being spent at such moving picture theaters as 
the Lyric, the Ideal, and the Avenue. There are at least a dozen 
theaters in the city which rival in modernity and furnishings those 
in a large American city. And they were among the first buildings 
to be rebuilt after the Japs set fire to downtown Manila in the 
spring of 1945. “The theater is our home,” one Filipino explained 
to me. Perhaps she should have said the theater was an air-con- 
ditioned escape from an undernourished, underhoused, underedu- 
cated life. 

Unfortunately there is racial discrimination in Manila which 
threatens to harm Fil-American relations. Uncle Sam and Juan 
de la Cruz are bosom buddies. But John Q. Citizen of Manila, 
PI and Juan Daldal are comparing complexions too much. “Sahib 
complexes” are easily formed by John Q. Citizen, who finds that 
a light skin can mean extra privileges in Manila. After living in 
Manila for a time, it is something of a shock to return to the States 
and find that Americans, too, can drive taxis, handle shovels, and 
wait on tables. There is a tendency to think of such work as de- 
grading for the American in Manila. 

Army public relations officers have gone to great lengths to 
bolster Fil-American relations, but much of their work is thwarted 
by colonels and privates alike who degrade Filipinos with names 
that should never appear in print. It is true that Filipinos are often 
poor businessmen, and it is true that they have invited Americans 
to exploit their country. Nevertheless it is not hard for the Filipino 
to see that foreigners, who refer to him as their “little brown 
brother,” are fattening on his islands. It is possible that the 
Filipino who headed a government which supported a “Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” during the occupation may run 
for president in 1950. His slogan is “The Philippines for the 
Filipinos.” We still have a friend in the Far East, but we may 
see the day when Americans will cease to flaunt their white skins 
in Manila. 

Many ungenerous things are said of Manila by unfriendly tour- 
ists and residents who are really unwilling to get acquainted with 
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Signal Corps 


THE GATEWAY TO FORT SANTIAGO 


Before it was struck by shells the gateway to Fort Santiago 

was one of the finest and best preserved examples of Spanish 

colonial architecture in Manila. Though the struggle was lost 

the Japanese took refuge behind sixteenth century battlements 
which were quickly torn open by artillery. 


this great city. Its true personality is not immediately evident, 
being badly scarred by bombs and industry, and must be accepted 
as an acquired taste: No one falls in love with Manila in a day, 
as he does with Bangkok, but it can never be said that Manila is 
not interesting. 
One must live in Manila for a long time to like it.’ By spending 
a few days at the Manila Hotel, Madame Savary’s, or the Town 
- House, most visitors do little more than formally shake hands with 
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THE OLD CHURCH OF SAN AUGUSTIN 
The old walled city built by the Spaniards was the last strong- 
hold of the Japanese during the struggle for Manila and here 
the destruction from bombing was greatest. Most of the beauti- 
ful colonial churches are completely destroyed. The cathedral 
of San Augustin suffered little and still stands proudly amid 

the surrounding ruins. i 


_the city. All observations they make are based on impressions 


gathered in a few short days. They pay little attention to the 
character of the people, the Spanish influence upon the city, thi 
ae, the exhilarating busyness of the life, and its magnificen 
SK1€S. P 

Three hundred years of Spanish influence and fifty years’ 0} 
American make Manila a fascinating study. The most obviou 
remnants of Spanish influence are the names of people and places 
in Manila. Names like Ramon, Juan, Gonzales, Cruz and Vicent 
are still common.. Somehow it always sounds clumsy to say Mr 
Ramon Santillan, senor would seem more apropos; but this tith 
is never used when English is spoken. While there are , Taf 
Avenues, Jones Bridges, and Plaza Lawtons, there are still fai 
more Castillejos streets, Santa Cruz bridges, and Plaza Mirandas 
The words street and avenue have largely replaced the Spanisl 
terms calle and avenida. As a whole, however, Spanish has the 
upper hand where names are concerned. | 

The Spanish language is spoken in the senate, and is well enoug] 


‘known to ‘support the small tabloid\//oz de Manila. On statiot 


KZOK it competes for time with the native languages and Chinese 
George A. Miller, author of Interesting Manila, wrote that no 
more than five per cent of the population of the Philippines spok 
Spanish. There are more native languages in the Philippines that 
in all Asia combined. English is the best language with whicl 
to travel through the Islands. Everyone speaks it in Manila: Thi 
Philippine English is a curious mixture of Spanish and English 
The r’s are heavily trilled, the a’s are open, and sentence accentua 
tion is often amusing. 

There are about 2,500 Spanish citizens in the Philippines an 
many other Philippine citizens of almost pure Spanish blood. Pre 
war accounts tell of a high-handed, haughty attitude on the par 
of the Spaniard toward the Filipino. Some Spaniards still take thi 
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i ee REBUILDING THE CITY 


Filipinos are making impressive progress in removing the 
rubble caused by war and ih rebuilding the city. The city 
suffers from lack of modern equipment and man power is 
necessary for much labor that could be done far more efficiently 
: by machine. 


attitude, but I know that many do not. I heard of one case in 
which a Spaniard of American citizenship was preparing to go 
to the Philippines and open a business. Upon his departure, his 
father told him that he must maintain his Spanish blood, that he 
‘must not marry a Filipina. The young Spaniard soon married a 
Filipina. Without mentioning the marriage, he sent his father a 
picture of the girl, “The map of the Philippines,” wrote his father, 

“Gs on her face.” Upon-arriving at the pier in Manila to live with 
Bis son, he asked to be sent back to the States when he was in- 
troduced to his new daughter-in-law. 

In spite of the way Spain treated its colony, many Filipinos will 
~ scour the family tree in search of a Castillian ancestor. There are 
six kinds of Filipinos: the rare one who proudly proclaims himself 
an unalloyed Malay, whose ancestors drifted in from the west on 
_tafts, and developed an alphabet as early as 1,500 years ago; the 
kind who is “a little bit Spanish’ (though the evidence is often 
not discernable) ; the hopeful kind whose hair is a shade lighter 
than black, and who is ‘‘one quarter Spanish”; the kind erik a 
Roman nose anda lighter skin who is “half Spanish” ; the type who 
would rather not say that he i$ one-fourth Filipino; and finally the 
one who would never blush about his ancestry if it weren’t for 
_ those skin folds on the inside corner: of this eyes, who is “almost 
all Spanish.” All of the latter five categories will also refer to 
_ themselves as Spanish mestizos. 

The Spanish mestiza is recognized by all traveled men with a 
" proper. eye as the non. pareil among beautiful girls. Always petite 
and exotic, especially in her butterfly or mestiza costume, she 
usually possesses a white rose-petal complexion, black hair, delicate 
_ features, and a soft figure. Many a GI has marched to the altar 

with one of these girls after a difficult courtship. Philippine cus- 
tom, probably adopted from the Spaniards, demands that girls be 
. _chaperoned’ Probably because of this sock ot and a justified mis- 


¢ ‘ 
trust of the away-from-home GI, it was often said that anyone 
who would take out one of these girls needed a two-and-a-half- 
ton GI truck in which to haul the ichaperous. 

One girl of obviously pure Malay blood, a true Tagalog, apolo- 
gized to me for being so dark. She had just returned from the 
southern islands, she explained, and had been out in the sun too 
much. No amorous Spanish cavalier had ventured to scale her 
family tree, and she seemed sorry for it. So great is the love 
of these people for a light skin that I have known GI’s who were 


‘approached by Filipinas on Manila streets, and asked to father 


a child by them, no strings or licenses attached. It is hard to 
reconcile this attitude with the effort of the government to establish 
Tagalog as the national language, and with many other evidences 
of a growing Philippine nationalism and Malay chauvinism. 

It is impossible to speak of Manila history without also speaking 
of Spain in the same breath. The most impressive memorial of the 
Spanish empire are the churches, cemeteries and walls. Although 
some of these structures are still in fair condition, most of them, 
like the rest of Spanish culture in Manila, begin to crumble under 
the weathering of Anglo-Saxon influence. The war, of course, 
created frightful damage. 

Soon after Legaspi moved his headquarters from Cebu city 
to Manila in 1565 the walls of Fort Santiago, at the mouth of the 
Pasig, were begun. Later the walled city of Intramuros, the real 
city of Manila in earlier days, began to grow. And in 1599 the 
cornerstone for the church of San Augustin was laid. This 
church still stands. It is probably the oldest in the Philippines, the 
only one to withstand successfully the many earthquakes and wars 
in the walled city. There is a legend that the bottom of this church 
is shaped like half an egg, so that during tremors it rolls. The 
ceiling, which is said to be six feet thick, supposedly has a crack 
at the center running the entire length, which opens: during these 


tremblors, and then closes for another century or two. True or 


not, a willing imagination appreciates these tales at a Christmas 
midnight mass when San Augustin takes on a medieval splendor. 
Miller, in his Interesting Mansla, suffused the walls of Fort 
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AT THE MARKET 


Filipino housewives are cheerful and good natured despite the 

post-war hardships they have to endure. Most of Manila’s 

people are badly housed and they have to subsist on an 
inadequate diet. 


Santiago and Intramuros ‘with an atira of historical significance 
and romance that sets ablaze the imagination of those who are 


historically minded. He tells in his book of chambers opened by 


the Americans in 1898 which were filled to the ceiling with human 
skeletons. He refers to a series of cells, 
nearby Pasig, into which the governor could let the waters 


below the level of the 


of the Pasig. It is not surprising that the Japanese army put the 
baleful, long-unused cells of this fortress to use again during the 


occupation of Manila. 


mass grave within Santiago’s walls. H. Otley Beyer, an old-time 


Hundreds who died are now buried in a 
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Philippine historian, was interned in the very fortress which he 
had studied so often. Lt. Col. A. Annan Cooke was fortunately 
made commandant of Fort Santiago after the war. Being a cul- 
tured man as well as a soldier, he not/only ran a transportation 
corps depot in the fort, but also did everything possible to restore 
and maintain the walls. His men found chambers after this war, 
as did our troops in 1898, which were filled with human bones. 
If the walls of this redoubt were to speak the tales they have wit- 
nessed, their wail would probably be heard in far Zamboanga. 

A series of bastions encloses what was once Intramuros. Begun 
in the 1570's, these walls seem relatively new to the European who 
has seen castles which were built in the eleventh century, but to 
the American they seem impressively ancient, since they date back 
to the days before this country was settled. Probably a student of 
medieval fortifications would find nothing overly imposing about 
the walls. At no point are they over twenty feet high, and while 
at the south end they give the impression of great thickness, most 
of what appears to be wall is actually earth, filled in between stone 
retaining walls. Fort Santiago’s walls are eight feet thick. En- 
gineers find the walls fascinating since construction took place 
over a period of three hundred years and no master plan was fol- 
lowed. Soft stone, brick and earth were the chief materials used. 

The walls served Manila mainly as a discouragement to would- 
be marauders. The Armada was broken shortly after the walls 
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were.begun, and usually there was nothing too muscular about the 
governor-general’s forces, but the massive masonry of these forti- 
fications served many times, no doubt, to daunt the spirits of Sulu) 
pirates, the fleets of Portugal and the Netherlands, and discon= 
tented natives. Some protection was afforded by them in the} 
Chinese outbreak of 1603, but in 1762 the British had little trouble | 
in ramming through with cannonade. By the time Filipino in-| 
surgents had entrenched themselves around the moat in August of 
1898, stone walls were no longer of much consolation to the de- 
fender. Adequate forces with serious intentions were never stopped | 
by these walls. t oe a 

It would surprise the early builders of these walls—Legaspi, | 
Dasmarinas, Vera, and Tabora—if they could see the walls today. | 
They would be even more surprised to hear the names of those | 
responsible for their partial destruction. In their time, at the end) 
of the sixteenth century, Jamestown was still in the future. It) 
would be hard for them to realize that masonry-mocking shells of | 
1945 would come from a United States of America. If there had | 
been newspapers in their time, Japan, still an isolationist and | 
medieval nation, would have made small headlines. There seemed — 
nothing significant to them in the fact that fifty or sixty Japanese | 
colonists were living at the site of the Ayala bridge, when they © 
invaded Manila. Even in those-days, apparently, Japan needed | 
room to grow rice. The end of the-walled city was a violent one. 


IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 
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; The new Manila that has emerged from the war is a growing, bustling, noisy and energetic city. There are plenty of ruins still to be 
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seen, but the spirit of optimism is dominant. In the crowded eit of the business section the horse-drawn calesa of Spanish days is 
still seen. i 
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| ESCOLTA STREET 


Te it was before the war Escolta Street is one of the busiest 

and most important thoroughfares of Manila. In this section 

are ‘the shops selling American. products; elsewhere are banks, 
_ office buildings and motion picture theaters. 


Blasted out of the Visayas and Mindanao, and thrust to the 
nter of Luzon from the north and south by U.S. troops, the 
panese buckled on their helmets for one last stand within the 
alled city in the spring of 1945. The fortress, designed for the 
arfare of several centuries before, was going to be used in 
rentieth century tactics. 

Leaflets dropped inside the perimeter and loudspeakers set up 
| the walls bade the Japs surrender a long-lost cause and save 
e historic city. But like cornered animals, they only lowered 
eir heads and dug deeper. U.S. Army field pieces were swung 
ward the walls, and artillerymen set about their business. One 
server told me he saw a 155 mm. shell bounce off the heavy 
ills. When the smoke cleared, and the Japs were burned out of 
eir holes, only part of the walls and the ,Augustinian church 
mained intact. The old city, which had withstood the earth- 
akes and invasions of centuries, was gouged out. 

Today the old Maynila (pronounced Mye-nee’lah by the Taga- 
xs) presents a bleak, desolate picture. When I left, only an army 
stor pool and the ‘Augustinian church were being used in the 
ction south of the Cathedral. An jarmy depot was located in 
rt Santiago, and one or two buildings were in use along the 
eet which connects Manila proper with the port area. Sparrows 
e the only choirs in the many ruined churches of Intramuros, 
frequent camera fans the only congregations. Few, if any, of 
> religious orders have expressed any intention of rebuilding 
> churches which have periodically been toppled by earthquake 
d artillery for centuries. A golf course is operated along the 
uth and west sides of the walls. 

E. B. Rodriguez, head of the Philippine Historical Society, told 
» that he hopes a national park can be made eventually of Intra- 
ros, that the walls can be preserved if not partially rebuilt, and 
it flower gardens can be laid @ut inside the walls. He seemed 
t overly perturbed by the partial destruction of the walls, feel- 
x that their tumble-down condition perhaps adds to their romance. 
The new Manila which has emerged from the war is a growing, 
stling, noisy, energetic one. The ruins left by the war, though 
Il to be seen everywhere, are scarcely porived. Everyone is 
sorbed in the work he is doing. 

The jeep ‘fleet is one of the marvels of this new Manila. Thou- 
ads of U.S. army surplus jeeps weave to left or right through 
mat is’ probably the world’s worst traffic. Traffic’ experts have 
cked their brains trying to unsnarl the traffic situation which is 
used by too many jeeps, too few and too narrow bridges, bad 
proaches to the bridges, and narrow streets. Many of these 
me shave been conierad into sesvenecr carrying jeepnéys which 
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SCARS OF WAR 


Before the war many handsome buildings in the neo-classical 
styles of the West were erected in Manila for educational pur- 
poses and government bureaus. This doric colonnade clearly 
reveals the intensity of the fighting which took place before it. 


haul the bulk of Manila’s traffic and go toward a highly competi- 
tive transportation system. Driving a jeep in downtown Manila is 
much like steering an electric car in a carnival ride concession. 
Everyone is so alert in this rough and tumble traffic that almost 
no one ever gets hurt. Only the cochero and his horse-drawn 
calesa of the bygone Spanish days seem unhurried as he idles 
through narrow, one-way streets. 

Pistols bulge in numerous pockets, and with good reason. The 
jeep owner who turns his back on a jeep for half a minute may 
turn around and find it gone. Half an hour later he may assume 
his jeep has a new coat of paint, new license plates, and new serial 
numbers on the engine. 

Toughened by years of hide and go seek with the Japanese, and 
trained by movies of Chicago’s 1930 gangster era, the underworld 
even dictates to the architect. Walls are built around the homes of 
the wealthy, partly out of Spanish custom and partly for protec- 
tion. Though pleasing to the eye, the modern Manila home with 
its horizontal lines and large flat surfaces is a veritable fortress. 
Encrusted in the top of the walls are jagged bits of glass. If the 
burglar can surmount this first line of defense and manage to 
elude the Sikh guard, he will still have to pry his way through 
heavily barricaded windows. 

Though bombed-out buildings are still to be seen everywhere, 
and much of the rebuilding has been makeshift, the downtown 
sections have been largely rebuilt. The Escolta begins to look like 
the main street of any metropolis. The visitor may seek his com- 
fort at the Manila hotel, and the gourmet need look no farther than 
Torino’s, the New Europe, the Campus Drug, or the Aristocrat. 
I might add, however, that I have paid a dollar (two pesos) for a 
hamburger, a dollar for a banana split, and seventy-five cents for 
a quart of milk at some of these places. It is for this reason’ that 
the pesos many Americans are making so easily in this city are 
eluding the savings account. 

There can be no doubt that Americans are making a lot of money 
in Manila. I know of two ex-Gl’s who started out with a few 
pesos and a lot of ambition, right after the liberation, who now have 
six-digit bank accounts. One American salesman told me that while 
he had sold in dozen lots in the States, here he was dealing in the 
thousands by selling to Chinese merchants who practically control 
the retail trade of the city. Americans work more on the indus- 
trial, wholesale and investment level. Some companies hire as 
many as three hundred Americans to work in their Philippine 
branches. These employees work under less regimentation, get 
higher wages, and find Manila an interesting, if not always a 
likeable, place to live. (Continued on Page 34) 
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THE BATTLE 
BETWEEN THI] 
BONHOMME 
RICHARD «< 

: AND THE 
SERAPIS, 1779. 
An engraving 
after Richard 
Paton, 4 

London, 1780. 


THERE IS A large pictorial history of the Ameri 
can Navy extending from the Revolutionary Wa 
through World War II. Of course the last war i 


YOUR NAVY IN ACTION cicicitns sited sctsts who sailed wi 


the fleet. However, the earlier combats of our Nav 
have been recorded with extraordinary vividnes 
and completeness, though the artists generall 


From the Revolution to the Civil War worked from eyewitness accounts. Because of thei 


imaginations and their knowledge of the sea an 
ships they succeeded in capturing the drama an 


Pictures Courtesy of the Metropolitan color of the great combats they pictured. The pic 
Museum of Art tures reproduced here are characteristic of hundred 


' that record the activities of our Navy during th 
early years of the Republic. é | 


US) 


BOSTON HARBO 
by R. B. Forbes 
: (about 1855) : 


THE END OF ACTION BETWEEN THE HORNET AND 
THE PEACOCK by Ambroise L. Garneray (1783-1857) 


THE BATTLE OF MOBILE BAY, 1864, by J. O. Davidson. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE MACEDONIAN, 1812, 
by Thomas Birch 
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BANANA HIGHBALL 


By Philip T. Leonard 


Photographs by the author 


ONE DAY IN 1872 a Brooklyn boy named 
Minor C. Keith tasted a strange fruit the 
natives of Costa Rica, called a banano. He 
didn’t particularly like it but he thought it 
hhad commercial possibilities. Keith had come 
to Central America to build a railroad and 
he needed freight for his new line. The 
banano might be the answer. He planted 
some seed in the jungle, and when the fast- 
growing fruit was ready nine months later 
he shipped two hundred stems to New Or- 
leans as a commercial experiment. The ex- 
periment was a success. From then on, the 
banana and railroad industries in Central 
America grew up together. 

Few Americans, digging into the syrupy 
lushness of a banana split, are aware of the 
complex pattern of transportation that has 
gone into producing the fruit. Everyone 
knows that somewhere along the line a ship, 
one or more American railroads, and a de- 
livery truck played their parts. However, in 
some of the “Banana Republics,” particu- 
larly in Guatemala, a tremendous job of 
transportation must be done before the 
bananas even reach the ship. 

Guatemalan bananas that originate on the 
Pacific side of the mountains, as two-thirds 
of them do, are given a three-hundred-mile 
train ride over one of the most colorful rail- 
roads in the world—the International Rail- 
ways of Central America. This line, some- 
times irreverently called the Irca from its 
initials, was largely built, re-built and: con- 
solidated with American capital and is now 
managed by Americans. The International’s 
912 miles of narrow-guage track run from 
Ayutla on the Mexican border, and San José 
on the Pacific coast, to Puerto Barrios on the 
Caribbean, crossing the formidable Sierra 
Madre Mountains on the way. 

The business of transporting a banana 
across Guatemala really begins the day before 
cutting. A farm manager notifies the Agri- 
cultural Department in Tiquisate, head office 
for the United Fruit Company’s Pacific-side 
operations, that he has a certain number of 
stems (they’re never called bunches) to ship 
and wants cars accordingly. Cutting goes on 
the year around but changes in volume from 
season to season, thus creating periodic car 
‘shortages and occasionally placing farm managers on a competi- 
tive basis in securing transportation. 

Cutting begins in the hushed dawn hours when the jungle is 
cool and dew-sparkling. Flat, rubber-tired wagons drawn by oxen 
or tractors go out over the networks of roads that criss-cross the 
banana farms like green corridors. When the cutting area is 
reached the wagons stop every few feet while the two five-man 
cutting crews gather in the eighty-five-pound stems. A banana 
plant grows to a height of twenty to thirty feet and bears only 
one stem. After the stem is cut, the pulpy, watery stalk is chopped 
down and a new plant grows in its place. Within nine months 
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The banana originated botanically in the humid lowlands of India, was. developed for 
edible purposes in-Africa, transplanted by fifteenth century Portugese to the Canary 
Islands, and brought by Spanish missionary priests to the New World after Columbus’ 
discovery. Banana trees are sprayed with Bordeaux mix to guard against sigatoka 


BSS 


SPRAYING THE BANANAS 


disease. 


another stem is ready to be cut. The loaded wagons, each cart 
ing about three tons of bananas, are then brought to the farm 
railroad spur where the cars have already been spotted. 
Bananas, while growing, must be sprayed with a blue-gr 
solution, called Bordeaux mix, to combat sigatoka disease, a bane 
ailment that can ruin a plantation for all time if not checked. ’ 
same solution, however, could eat the bottom out of a ship i 
ever became mixed with salt water during the sea trip. All ste 
must therefore be rinsed in a mild muriatic acid solution 
washed with water at the railroad loading station, a ‘procedi é 
is particularly exasperating for any tarantulas that ma 


To remove the Bordeaux mix before loading into railroad cars 
emense are dipped in a vat of mild muriatic acid solution, 
then rinsed in water. 


He hale for the os Banana people, incidentally, chuckle at 
| northerner’ s horror of the tarantula. They are not often found 
ong the cut stems, rarely take a nip out of anybody, and when 
y do, their bite is far from deadly. 

vutting,, washing and loading bananas is completed between 


and eleven in the morning. Small, oil-burning United Fruit . 


vines then puff along the labyrinth of tracks that cut the farms, 
k up the loaded cars and bring them into the main yards at 
juisate. As these ““switch cuts” come in from the farms they 
esi up on a pene track, a caboose is tacked on, and about 


‘THE BANANA SPECIAL 


Ely two-thirds of the Guatemalan bananas that originate on 
he Pacific side of the country are given a three-hundred-mile ride 
ver narrow-guage track that must cross the formidable Sierra 
oe Mountains: before reaching the port of Barrios on the 

ei Caribbean. 


aboard. 


be as many as six of these thirty-car trains on their way over the 


“mountains to Puerto Barrios. 


The first part of the trip—the sixteen miles from Tiquisate to 
Rio Bravo—is made over the United Fruit Company’s own line. 
This system, together with a smiliar one at Bananera on the Atlantic 
side of the mountains, totals:more than two hundred miles of 
strictly banana railroad. It was constructed by the Fruit Com- 
pany’s engineers who hacked through steaming jungle and bridged 
streams and swamps to bring the line into the banana country. At 
Tiquisate the system is watched over by a large and genial indi- 
vidual named Sprinkle whe, at the drop of a banana, will prove 
to. you that his is the best maintained railroad south of the Rio 
Grande. 

- At the little town of Rio Bravo, a handful of adobe houses and 
tiendas flung down in the savanna countty, the banaria trains are 
switched onto the main line of the International Railways and 


another mikado is added to help maintain schedules over the next. 


fifty miles to a town named Escuintla. From Escuintla the line 
snakes up out of the jungle on a 3% percent grade, necessitating 
an additional two or three engines, one of which may be a heavy 
oe These mallets, recently purchased by the International from 
a defunct logging railroad in Oregon, look a little like two loco- 
motives under one boiler and can out-pull anything else on ‘the 
line. Their enclosed all-weather cabs, originally designed to pro- 
tect engine crews from the icy basts of the north, are out of place 
in the tropics, but Guatemalan engineers love the big “jacks” for 
the feeling of superiority it gives them when at the throttle. 
Approximately ten hours and 115 miles after the train has left 
Tiquisate, it pulls into mile-high Guatemala City where the climate 
backs up the national slogan, “Land of Eternal Spring.” Here the 
train is quickly serviced. Engines take on oil and water, “car 
toads” inspect brakes and running gear, and a new crew swings 
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LOADING THE SHIP 

Still green, ‘bananas are carried on fast-moving trains and 

unloaded by hand at the pier. They are then placed on mechani- 

cal conveyors which lower them deep into the holds of 
refrigerated ships. 

Banana trains are strictly “hot shot,” and once on their way are 
keep moving as steadily as possible. Not only is the fruit highly 
perishable, but the steel banana cars, with eighteen inches of open 
ventilating space around the top, can decide be used to haul any- 
thing else. For the sake of efficiency, and to maintain their present 
average of four round trips a month between Tiquisate and 
Puerto Barrios, they must be kept on the move. 

Out of Guatemala City the line descends the Atlantic slope of 
the Sierra Madres in a series of dips, hairpin curves, trestles and 
tunnels that are a tribute to the engineering genius that built it. 


Twa engines are still required to handle an average train because 
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CROSSING THE MOUNTAINS 


The International Railways of Central America has 912 miles of track that runs 

from Ayutla on the Mexican border and San José on the Pacific coast to Puerto 

Barrios on the Caribbean. Here, with a helper engine in the middle of the train, the 
fruit starts the long swing down the Atlantic side of the Sierra Madres. 


Guatemala’s terrain gives the International a roller-coaster effect 
and short, steep up-grades are frequent. Crews ride the tops to 
keep a closer eye on the train as it twists and dips through moun- 
tain passes, and it requires nerve and the agility of a tomcat to 
walk the swaying running boards. Train and engine crews are 
entirely Guatemalan now, but in the early days the engineers and 


conductors were usually Americans. Most 
of these old “boomers” eventually scat- 
tered to the far corners of the world, but 
a few still live in Guatemala, recalling the 
precarious days of wood-burning engines, 
oil headlights and link-and-pin couplers. 


Banana trains stop occasionally for water 
on their way down the mountains. At a 
station called Sanarate a brief halt is made 
to cool wheels overheated from a prolonged 
use of the air-brakes. The conductor uses 
portable telephone equipment at-every stop 
to advise the train dispatchers where he is, 
why he stopped and how long he expects 


_to be there. The dispatchers thus know the 


location of every train in their division and 
can keep traffic rolling even though the line 
is entirely single-track and individual train 
movements often exceed fifty a day. 
Within the sixty miles from Guatemala 
City to Rancho the tracks drop four thou- 
sand feet through some*of the most spec- 
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Portable equipment is used to advise dis- 


- patchers of the location of trains. Here, 


at a wheel-cooling stop during the long 
trip down the mountains, the conductor 
uses his portable telephone. 


the transportation. 

From Rancho to Zacapa, and a few miles beyond, the ban 
trains roll across a wildly beautiful desert country, a land of g: 
cactus, heat-blistered rock, and tremendous distances. Miles of ¢ 
tus fences line the right-of-way, and bony, long-legged de 
cattle forage among the rocks and guayacan trees. To the not 


tacular mountain scenery in Guatemé 
Thrill-hungry tourists taking their first r 
on the line are likely to cringe away fr 
the window as the ground drops out. 
sight, and the diminutive coaches rat 
across barranca-spanning trestles. 17 
freight brakemen, however, stroll from « 
top to car top as calmly as though windc 
shopping along Guatemala’s Sixth Aven 
Westinghouse airbrakes and steel cars 
sure a reasonably safe trip, but old-tim 
can remember when they had to “tie ” 
down” by hand on the steep pitches < 
runaways were no novelty. Along with 
brakes and automatic couplers, the Ame 
cans brought with them a good set of op 
ating rules and regulations, and visit 
firemen (locomotive firemen, that is) < 
other States-side railroaders can recogn 
most of the hand and whistle signals wh 
help highball the bananas. Some writ 
and spoken signals are different thou 


Signs proclaim “Limite del Patio” for Y 


Limit, and “Alto, Mire, Oiga” for St 
Look, and Listen, and the conductor ¢ 
“Vamonos!’ instead of All Aboard, bu 
all adds up to some good, sound railr 
practices, and the International Railw 
manages to handle more than three mill 
tons of bananas a year without seriot 
interfering with the other railroad tre 
that originates in this country with appr 
imately the population of Indiana. 

At the tired, sun-drenched little town 
Rancho the line meets the Rio Motag 
third longest river in Guatemala and | 
of the most beautiful. Rancho is o 
nine hundred feet above sea level, there 
no more steep grades or hairpin curves, ; 
the banana trains ramble toward the Cai 
bean at thirty miles an hour. Hardly ¢ 
nonball speed when compared to a “Tw 
tieth Century” or a “Super Chief,” bu 


“is adequate in a country where mules, f 


on foot, and oxen still provide the bulk 


east rise the purple shoulders of the V 
Cruz range, and south and west lie the 
endons, forming part of the border betw 
Guatemala and Honduras, 


All trains, freight and passenger, sto} 
Zacapa, a desert town, where lunch 
served in what must be one of the wor 
noisiest hotels. Located twenty-five — 
from the tracks, its veranda is a souné 
board for the bell, whistle and exhaust 
every passing locomotive. The food is gi 
though, and typically Guatemalan—tortil 
frijoles, chicken-and-rice, platinas, stuf 
peppers and lomitas. If one must spend 
night—speaking for the moment of tra 
ers, not bananas — the beds are clean © 
comfortable. The place is just noisy. 

Leaving Zacapa — and no one has 
been known to regret leaving — the 
road follows the Motagua River into a 
banana and jungle country where the U: 
Fruit Company has its Atlantic-side p 


“LITTLE OLD NUMBER ONE, 


“Much of the Guatemalan fruit starts its train trip behind this U. S.-built narrow-gauge engine. The train. does double duty by distrib- 
uting empty cars to the various banana farms and returning with loaded ones destined for the port of embarkation. 


ons with headquarters in a town appropriately called Bananera. 
’ more than sixty miles the rails wind through jungles, cross 
ely, emerald-green savannas, and occasionally run between solid 
ls of bananas. The air is heavy and pungent with the odor of the 
ics, and machete-swinging native workers pause to wave as the 
ms roll past. In these areas the jungle is constantly trying to 
roach into the corridor hewed through it for the railroad. Crews 
natives, using the universal tool of the tropics, the machete, are 
t busy hacking at the vegetation that 


pleasant one, most railroad managers would say —is the greatly 
increased traffic. Steep grades, a single track, and a shortage of 
equipment give train dispatchers a daily quiz in railroad operating. 

To get an idea of the dispatchers’ problems, one need only take a 
look at that bugaboo of railroading, Palin Hill, where, over one 
five-mile stretch in particular, the line rises 874 feet. A banana 
train, Barrios-bound reaches Escuintla at the bottom of the Hill. 

(Continued on Page 34) 


eps onto the right-of-way. Left unpro- The culmination of the three-hundred-mile ride across Guatemala is the hold of a 


ed, they could become blocked in a 
ter of weeks. 
jome twenty-eight hours after it left Ti- 
sate, the long banana train rumbles into 
yards at Puerto Barrios, a hot, dirty 
e tropical port with the flavor of an old-— 
st cow town. The train is immediately 
ken up by yard engines, groups of cars 
shoved onto the long banana dock where 
stems are removed from the cars by hand 
‘loaded aboard refrigerated ships by 
hanical conveyors. Transfer of the bana- 
from car to ship continues night and 
‘as long as there is fruit to be handled, 
there always seem to be some waiting. - 
en unloaded, the cars are made up into 
trains of empties and hauled back over 
mountains to Tiquisate as fast as possi- 
but not fast enought to prevent an oc- 
onal (the Fruit Company thinks perpet- 
Bcar shortage i in the face of increasing 
fic, 
anana trains Gas moved from Tiquisate 
‘uerto Barrios in eighteen hours. In’re- 
years this time has increased to twenty- 
t or thirty hours. One reason for this 
éase is the conviction, deep-rooted. in the 
ds of most citizens of tropical countries, 
-what can be done today can be done. 
t more pleasantly tomorrow. It would 
infair, through, to say that this is the 
“reason. A major paiimietity- though a 


refrigerated ship capable of housing 150 carloads of bananas. 


There are billions in cash protected by the thirty-inch steel walls enclosing the main vaults of the United States Treasury. In addition 
to these billions is an amazing collection of odds and ends which are under the protection of Uncle Sam and which includes articles that 
might. have been found in a pawn shop ‘a century ago. 


UNCLE SAM’S TREASURE CHEST — 


by Inez Kilgore 


THIRTY-SIX TON gleaming steel doors open into cool chambers 


far below the stately stone exterior of the United States Treasury ° 


in the nation’s capital. Within the doors are millions — and 
miscellany. 

The cool chambers are the main vaults of the Treasury. »Steel- 
barricaded above, below and round-about, the vaults would baffle 
even Superman, the Treasury believes, were he ever disposed to 
break in. Here repose great fortunes in cash, both currency and 
coin. Here, too, repose old watches and collar buttons, Confederate 
money and shares of mining stock, manicure scissors, broken 
spectacles — and other miscellany. 


There is no need for the “Baroness Hofen,” for instance, to 
worry about the 3,000 Russian rubles which she left with the 
American consul at Istanbul in 1933. When she failed to return, 
the rubles were carefully packaged and sent to Washington where 
30-inch walls of steel, steel-reinforced concrete and chilled cast 
iron now protect them. 


The ultra-safe vaults are provided primarily, of course, for the 


protection of the Treasury’s millions and billions in cash. As a 


rule, they have on hand a billion or so dollars in gold certificates. 
They also store upwards of 100,000,000 silver dollars—a heritage 
from the “16 to 1” days of the late Eighties. Then, to handle day- 
to-day needs of the Washington banks, they stock a varying num- 
ber of millions in currency and coins. 


But it is the amazing collection of odds and ends—faithfully 
presided over by the Treasury—that whets the curiosity and stirs 
the imagination. 


For one thing, there is that valuable gold medal stored away in 
the vaults awaiting delivery to Wallace W. Forbes, yellow fever 
inoculation hero. Congress awarded the medal to Forbes and 
others in 1929, years after they volunteered for yellow fever inocu- 
lation experiments conducted by Dr. Walter Reed in Cuba. Forbes 
never has been located. . 
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Then, there was the sealed package deposited with the Trea: 
in 1934. The Istanbul consulate reported its contents as “one ¢ 
bag marked ‘32 roobias, 2 malmodies and scarf pin sent by H 
Effendi Zade Moustafa for John Boscian, Brooklyn, New Yo 
No trace of the owner ever has been found. hg 

Historical value cloaks several boxes of yellowed bonds of 
State of Louisiana and the City of New Orleans, which occu] 


,corner of the vaults. The bonds trace back to the capture 


Shreveport by General Philip Sheridan in 1865. At that time 
general placed $4,500,000 of the bonds with the War Departn 
and they were duly wheeled into the Treasury a few months I 
Many of the bonds eventually were returned to Louisiana cl: 
ants, but $545,480 remain in the hands of the Treasury. 

A gold-brick mining venture appears to be invisibly wm 
across the two stock certificates which the consul at Rang 
Burma, reported finding in the files of his office. The certifie: 
issued to William Thomas Larkins, are for 6,000 shares of 
“Greenwater Consolidated Mining Co. of Arizona.” The govei 
of Arizona, so the Treasury records note, reported that nothing 
been heard of the mining compatty “in a long time.” 3 

The great steel doors and the steel-concrete-iron of the y 
share with human watchfulness the responsibility for the va 
safety. The two main vaults, one above the other, rest on a‘ 
crete-and-steel foundation which is honeycombed by tunnels I; 
enough for guards to pass through and patrol. 

Concealed microphones and other protective devices are pli 
about the vaults’ walls and ceilings to pick up any unusual n 
and sound an alarm. a 

At least two persons are required to work the combinations 
the main doors. Four to six persons always are present when < 
thing is to be deposited or removed. A guard stands at the entri 
whenever a main door is open. Protectively they-unite, steel 
men, over countless millions and miscellany. “x 


vent haat that education pays. A 
tential actor worth slightly more 
an one hundred dollars upon en- 
ance may sell for several thousand 
pon graduation from Seal College. 
This institution of higher learning 
yr seals is specially adapted for 


leir needs. There ate individual 
ormitories, all with private bath. 
he main classroom is a large swim- 
ing board and a motley array of 
ills, rings and other apparatus used 
| training classes, There are accom- 
jodations for an audience, so that 
stors may become accustomed to 
erforming before crowds. As in any 
sllege, courses run the gamut from 
imple orientation courses for be- 
inners (who, incidentally, enter Seal 
ollege at ages five to fifteen) to 
ymplicated “refresher” courses for 
ostgraduate students who return 
rom the theatrical world to “brush 
p” or to learn new tricks with which 
) delight their audiences. 
Less widely known is a_ school 
pened this year at the Marineland 
f the Pacific in Hermosa Beach, 
corey. ‘and operated by Homer’ 
Snow, who for many years con- 
ied seal shows at the Fleishhacker 
00 in San Francisco. At this new 
hoo! visitors can see every phase 
f a sea lion’s education. There are 
ntaught kindergartners, grade school 
upils just learning to come up on an 
land to eat, junior high school pu- 
iis learning to obey simple com- 
ands, and college grade seals being 
ained for brilliant careers as trou- 
ers and actors. 
‘The speed with which sea lions can 
: trained varies. Some learn much 
ister than others. At Seal College, 
asses are held twice daily, morning 
id afternoon. Discipline, though 
rict. is based on the thirteenth chap- 
r of First Corinthians. Since Seals 
‘e sensitive creatures and .a few 
‘Oss words may upset them for days, 
e first task of the instructors is to 
ach their pupils to love them. Stu- 
ents are never punished. If they 
il in nm assignment they simply do 
get any extra fish. . pec rorke 


The seal! 
The trainer usually carries a sack 
ickerel with him so. that he can 
a d pupils for good work. Sea 
are very quick to understand 
at fish are forthcoming only when 
rmances are correct. Conse- 
ently, they work hard to get their 
ward. | In the course of a day a 
d” student will eat several 
unds of fish in snacks in addition | 
his regular meals 
ough the prospective reward of 
mackerel or two is probably the 
effective motivation, trainers 
oy psychology in their train- 
ea lions love to act, and they 
nd to applause exactly like hu- 
tors. They go even farther, 
applaud’ themselves, flapping 
flippers together approvingly. 
ever, spontaneous as it looks, 
clapping is not natural. It 
be parcial. taught. It is us- 


NEPTUNES TROOPERS 


.make excellent bathinettes 


(Continued from page 13) 


of business he is only too glad to re- 
peat the performance. Ultimately the 
tickling can be dispensed with since 
the sea lion will clap for the fish 
as well for the sheer joy of attract- 
ing attention. 

It is amazing that a creature hav- 
ing neither hands nor feet can become 
such a good actor. All the sea lion 
has to perform with are his nose and 
four flippers. These flippers are ad- 
mirably suited: for locomotion in the 
water but they make the sea lion an 
awkward creature on land, where he 
is forced to roll and flop like a horse 
with hobbles on his legs. Even so, a 
sea lion can run almost as fast as a 
dog for a few feet, and_he can clam- 
ber up rocky banks. with great speed 
and agility 

The sea lion is a superb swimmer ; 
he has been clocked at eighty-eight 
miles an hour He can dive thirty 
or forty feet with ease, stay sub- 
merged for about fifteen minutes 
with no apparent discomfort, and 
glide effortlessly through the water. 
Unbelievable as it may seem, a sea 
lion at birth is as helpless in. water as 
a human baby. 

For the first few weeks of his life, 
he must remain on the “rookery” 
where he is born. This is usually on a 
rocky island far from human. habi- 
tation, with plenty of tidal pools that 
for the 
baby’s first experience with water. 


When the baby is six weeks old, his | 


mother gets him into deeper water, 
usually on a protected strip of beach, 
where she begins his swimming les- 
sons. Often he must be pushed into 
the water. His mother holds him up 
while he tries his flippers, splashing 
about awkwardly until he masters 
the art. 

Biologically, sea lions represent an 
interesting link between the land 
mammals, which spend all their time 
on land, and the sea mammals, like 
whales, which are especially adapted 
for life in the water. It is believed 
that sea lions are direct descendants 
of primitive carnivores. While they 
still bear their young on land, their 
feet have modified into flippers which 
are ideal for life in the water and yet 
are serviceable, though awkward, for 
locomotion on land. 

Zoologists say that the animals we 
know as trained seals are really sea 
lions. They belong to the order pin- 
nipedia (fin-footed) which includes 
the walrus family and the earless or 
hair seal family, in addition to the 
eared seal family, of which the sea 
lion is a member. Although there are 
several varieties of sea lions, the two 
most common are the California sea 
lion (Zalophus Californianus) and the 
Steller (Eumatopias jubata). 

“The most obvious difference be- 


tween the California sea lion and the . 


Steller is one of size, the latter being 
much the larger animal. A Steller 
sea lion bull when full-grown will 
weigh from fifteen hundred to two- 


thousand pounds, while a California: 


sea lion bull weighs only six hundred 
to eight hundred. Although the cows 
of both species are smaller than the 
bulls, the Steller weighs. from one 
hundréd to three hundred pounds 
more than the emeotnia sea lion 
‘cows. : 


There is also a difference in colora- 
tion, the Steller being lighter, almost 
gray when wet while the California 
sea lions are dark brown, almost 
black, when wet and yellow-brown 
when dry. Athough the two species 
overlap in their range, the Steller 


‘seems to prefer the northern reaches 


of the Pacific. The California sea 
lion is, as the name implies, a south- 
ern species, frequenting the coastal 
waters from Point Conception south 
to Central Mexico. 

Although sea lions are not the 
common sight they were fifty years 
ago on the Pacific Coast, tourists 
may still see them at various points 
along the coast of California and 
Oregon, where they loll in the sun, 
disport themselves in the water, or 
roar in the caves on the islands or 
along the shore. 

A few individuals of the southern 
species may be seen along the coast 
of Southern California, but the best 
known rookery is that on Santa 
Catalina Island, just off the Los An- 
geles coast. There the animals are 
protected and tourists have the op- 
portunity of seeing large numbers of 
the animals in their native habitat. 

The farthest north that California 
sea lions appear in appreciable num- 
bers is at Bird Rock, just south of 
Monterey. There the northern and 
southern species meet and tourists 
have the rare opportunity of observ- 
ing both species, as well as the thou- 
sands of birds that nest there. Near 
Bird Rock and at various other points 
along the coast highway in northern 
California large binoculars have 
been set up so that those who 
haven’t the time to go to the islands 
may look at the interesting and at- 
tractive animals. 


For years the sea lions have been 
one of the main attractions at San 
Francisco’s famous Cliff House. 
Probably the largest Steller sea lion 
rookery in the world, however, is 
that on Ano Nuevo Isand, off San 
Mateo County. 

There are thousands of sea lions 
scattered along the Pacific Coast. The 
last census, taken in 1946, by the Cali- 
fornia Division of Fish and Game, 
showed 12,506 of the animals. This is 
a small number compared with the 
150,000 estimated in 1900. Authori- 
ties warn that the sea lion will be ex- 
tinct within the next generation un- 
less they are more carefully protected. 

Although present laws prohibit the 
indiscriminate kilting of sea lions, 
fishermen are allowed to kill those 
that endanger their fishing. Permits 
are aso granted to kill the animals 
for commercial use in dog food and 
fox food. The number thus killed, 
along with those killed illegally by 
hunters who use the animals for tar- 
get practice, is greatly reducing ey 
species. 

The danger of extinction is a 125 
one in the case of sea lions because 
the animals multiply very slowly and 
cannot be raised in captivity. The 
present sea lion population must be 
protected if they are to continue. 
Sea lions are among the most inter- 
esting and attractive of our native 


animals, as well as being the most 


entertaining of troupers. 


Friendly wild life... 
geysers... paint pots 
...the Grand Canyo 


ellowstone | 


Nature lover or so- 


cHICiGg 
phisticate, you'll be 
WLUTB) thrilled by the 
aT PAUL beauty and mystery — 
PACIFIC of glorious Yellow- 
stone. It’s Ameri-- 


ca’s number one 
vacation attraction. To see it at its 
best, enter via The Milwaukee Road’s 
scenic Gallatin Gateway. You get 85 
extra miles of motoring in open top 
coaches through the dude ranch 
country of the Montana Rockies. 


Write for free folder 


. that tells all about the wonders of 
Yellowstone; what to see, what to 
wear. For your copy, address H. Seng- 
stacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, — 
943 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois, | 
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Now all new! Private-room sleeping 
cars with glass-enclosed Skytop 
Lounge, Touralux sleepers, Luxurest 
coaches, diner and. Tip Top Grill car. 
Also daily service on the COLUMBIAN, 
electrified through the mountains. 


22 SUPERB KODACHROME MOVIES OF 


AMERICA’S GREAT NATIONAL PARKS 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, Crater Lake, 
Glacier, Sequoia, and 17 other titles 
8 mm., 50 feet, $7.50 each. 16 mm., 100 feet, S475 


Silent only * Postpaid U.S.A * No CO.D's 
Descriptive brochure of 75 subjects . Be 


TIONAL PARK FILMS, Division of 


WORLD IN COLOR PRODUCTIONS - ELMIRA, WY. 
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AUSTRALIAS CHERUB IN FUR 
(Continued from page 7) 


Strict protection came just in time 
to save it in Victoria, where, chiefly 
in sanctuaries, it is gradually be- 
coming re-established, though it still 
needs, in addition to all the protec- 
tion the Game Laws can give, the 
favorable conditions it enjoys in wild 
life reserves. A census in 1946 
showed that about five thousand 
koalas remained in Victoria, most of 
them in reservations and sanctuaries, 
where they thrive. 

The day of the sportsman who 
found amusement in shooting koalas 
ended long ago. For some years, the 
pelt hunters have been forbidden the 
harvest that would have wiped out 
the world’s most lovable animal. 

Never again will there be an open 
season for koalas in the south; nor, 
it is hoped, in Queensland, where 
they now exist in fairly large num- 
bers. 

Koalas are not exhibited in zoo- 
logical gardens overseas, because 
their export is banned. Apart from 
the fact that Australia has no sur- 
plus of them, they are fussy about 
their food, and it would be difficult 
to supply their needs in Europe and 
America—in fact, any land but their 
own. 

Conservative in his choice of food 
trees, the koala will eat the foliage 
of only a few kinds of eucalyptus. In 
southern Victoria, his favorite is the 
manna gum (Eucalytpus viminalis), 
doubtless because of the manna in 
its leaves. 

If they can’t get their proper na- 
tural food, koalas in captivity suffer 
from indigestion, and some sicken 
and die. An autopsy would probably 
show the cause of death to be chronic 
indigestion. 

So particular is the koala about its 
diet that at times it has been neces- 
sary to transfer whole populations 
of bears from areas in which the 
manna gum or other particular varie- 
ties of eucalyptus have been eaten out 
or have declined for other reasons. 


It breeds once a year, and one cub 
forms the family, though there are 
rare examples of twins. The quaint 
baby leaves the mother’s pouch, its 
nursery for several months, to be- 
come, for a while, literally a burden 
on her broad, furry back, when not 
clinging in front, with protecting 
arms around it. The parent shows 


her maternal affection by fondling. 


‘and stroking her youngster in an 
almost human manner. 

Born in autumn, the cub, when 
about six months old, is able, and 
willing to fend for itself, and leaves 
home to wander in search of a com- 
fortable fork in a manna gum, or 
some other food-tree. 


After drowsing or sleeping away 
the sunlit hours, the youngster will 
climb to the higher branches of his 
tree towards evening for a gum-tip 
meal. Powerful limbs, with claws to 
match, enable him to climb easily 
green, smooth-barked trees. 

Koalas are not gregarious by na- 
ture. Except during the breeding sea- 
son they live mostly in-a_ solitary 
state. Sometimes several may oc- 


cupy the same tree, and be seen feed- 
ing or sleeping close together, but 
they are not companionable, and don’t 


seek the company of bears in neigh- 
boring trees. Quarrels which occur at 
times, especially between surly old 
bears who may have been crossed in 
love, are conducted with much com- 
motion in the tree. 

The koala figures in many Austra- 
lian aboriginal legends, of which 
some are reminiscent of Kipling’s 
“Just So” stories. One story-myth 
of an extinct Victorian tribe tells 
how Kur-boo-roo, the native bear, 
who was the wise counsellor of the 
aborigines in their difficulties, fell 
from grace for stealing all their 
drinking vessels and draining the 
streams dry. The tribe was close to 
perishing from thirst when Kuh-ruh- 
ar-ook came down from the sky to 
seek the cause of their lamentations. 
She summoned all the koalas, and 
after hearing their complaints against 
mankind, listened to the aborigines’ 
tale of woe. Then Kuh-ruh-ar-ook 
gave judgment. The people might 
kill and eat koalas, because their 
flesh was good “tucker,” but they 
might not skin them, as they did 
such common animals as ‘possums 
and kangaroos. Koalas were for- 
bidden to steal tarnuk, or water ves- 
sels. 


In the terms of this solemn judg- 
ment aborigines and koalas forever 
after lived at peace. 

The first European to see a koala 
was a young man who, in January, 
1798, ventured west from the first 
white settlement at Port Jackson in 
New South Wales and reached the 
Blue Mountains. 

Among the strange new animals 
he described in the account of his 
exploration was one called a “cul- 
lawnine’ by the aborigines, which 
resembled the sloths of America. 

A few years later, another explor- 
er, Ensign Barallier, obtained from 
the blacks what he called “portions 
of a monkey.” These were preserved 
in a bottle of brandy and sent to 
the Governor. Subsequently Barallier 
presented a living koala to Governor 
King for transport to England, but 
it did not survive long enough to 
make the voyage. 

Lieut-Colonel Paterson, a great 
naturalist, when Governor of New 
South Wales, obtained specimens of 
the native bear, as the colonists mis- 
called it, and sent a detailed account 
of the koala to a scientist in England 
named Home, who published in the 
Philosophical Transactinis, in 1808, 
the first authentic record of the 
Australian animal whose _ popular 
name has become a household word. 

First published picture of the koala 
appeared in Perry’s “Arcana” one 
of the world’s rarest books—only 
four copies are known to exist. Perry 
was unmoved, however, by the 
charms of the quaint creature. He 
found it “ugly and uncouth,” clumsy 
and awkward in appearance and de- 
void of elegance. 

Perry and other natural philoso- 
phers, famous enough in their day, 
who were blind to the beauty and the 
cute ways of the koala, have -long 
been forgotten. The koala just sur- 
vived the danger of following them 
into oblivion, and lived to win his 
way into a special place in the af- 
fections of all Australians.) 


NEW MEXICO, LAND OF (ENCHANTMENT 
(Continued from page 11) 


only because it is amazing to find 
homes on a mesa practically devoid 
of water and soil but also because 
the Indians who lived here put up a 
terrific fight against the Spaniards, 
who had to go to great difficulty to 
gain possession. Only the elected 
War Chief and War Captains now 
live at Acoma all the year round, but 
festival day brings a big crowd to 
the church and the dances. 

There is a peculiar attraction about 
this Sky City because so much his- 
tory has been packed into a small 
space. How the church was built— 
all the materials brought to the top 
of the “city” on the backs of Indians 
—is almost incredible. And how 
Friar Juan Ramirez found the mis- 
sion in 1629 is a moving story. The 
Acomenos were all ready to kill him 
—they wanted no Spaniards in any 
guise—but when he caught in his 
arms an Indian girl who had fallen 
from the rock while all were watch- 
ing his approach—that won him in- 
stant friends. He stayed, and—off 
and on—Franciscans have been there 
ever since. 

Today, Indians still have their 
troubles. Take the plight of the Na- 
vajos, for example. On a sixteen- 
million acre reservation in Arizona 
and New Mexico 55,000 Navajos live. 
They are the largest tribe in this 
country and the fastest growing — 
but they are compelled to live on 
sandy, rocky and badly eroded land; 
far too many of their babies die at 
birth; they suffer from trachoma 
and tuberculosis; they support them- 
selves on little more than $100 per 
capita per year. They live by their 
livestock, and they would get along 
better if they had more water and if 
their lands were not overgrazed. 

The choicest spots in the country 
have not fallen to Indians for their 
reservations—quite the contrary. Mrs. 
Charles Dietrich, of Santa Fe and 
Oliver La Farge, author of such 
books as “Laughing Boy” and 
“Enemy Gods,’ carry on a vigorous 
campaign in defense of Indian 
rights; arid, somehow, the First 
Americans manage to survive, even 
to increase in numbers. Optimists 
say that if the present rate of popula- 
tion increase continues it is possible 
that before long the Indians will 
jump in numbers from the present 
334,000 to the 846,000 estimated to 
have lived here when Christopher 
Columbus came. They are among the 
most stable human beings alive on 
this planet today. Although they like 
the white man’s clothes, radio, furni- 
ture, cars, guns and agricultural ma- 
chinery, they could survive without 
them. They are sure to be around at 
the end of the Atomic War. 

And, talking of the atomic war, 
the presence of the atom ‘bomb in 
New Mexico is very disturbing. 
Over all the delights of the Land of 
Enchantment the atom bomb casts its 
shadow. Los Alamos used to be 
noted for its boys’ school, where 
youngsters studied and lived as 
though on a ranch, where they rode 
horses like cowboys. Those were 
the happy days. Now the atom bomb 
is its claim to fame, the bomb 
tested at Los Alamos in July, 1945. 
Here scientists’ are still working on 
basic problems in nuclear physics and 


chemistry, important to the bomb; 
here hell on earth is getting a good 
start. Scientists have warned of the — 
dangers involved in using atomic — 
energy aS a weapon, but the world ~ 
goes on acting as though it intends 
to use it when World War III breaks _ 
out. 

In Santa Fe, at the beginning of © 
Decembef, a street procession honors — 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, ending in 
her church. At Christmas, on the © 
hillside around the city, in the valley — 
at the foot of the Sangre de Cristos, © 
in front of adobe homes, in the 
streets, bonfires burn for El Santo 
Nino as a reminder that the Child of 
Bethlehem came to bring light to the 
world. : Throughout the Christian — 
year festivals are observed in their © 
ancient and joyful simplicity. i 

All this makes for charm. That is” 
why those who love Santa Fe joven 
the city so wholeheartedly. But life 
in New Mexico is not made up en- © 
tirely of Old World charm. It is ps 
modern too. Largest and fastest. 


growing city in the state is Albuquer- — 
que, crossroad of travel, shipping ~ 
and communication, the real metrop- — 
olis. Auto courts and motels clutter 
the highway on the approach to this — 
onetime Spanish and Mexican mili- — 
tary post; they are evidence of its — 
sensational growth, stimulated by the — 
war. Albuquerque is an important ” 
Santa Fe terminal point; here, also, — 
you change for transcontinental - 
buses. Here is the headquarters of 
the central New Mexico. wool indus- — 
try; here manufacturing plants pro- 
duce flour, brick, stone, furniture, 
harness, farm machinery and ice; | 
here are more than two dozen whole- 
sale houses, a large sawmill; a sash 
and door factory. Here is the old 
Spanish mission church of San Felipe - E 
de Neri, erected about 1735, a 
On a mesa overlooking the city ~ 
stands the University of New Mexico | 
looking like an Indian pueblo, be- ~ 
cause of the type of its architecture, — 
but very much alive and up-to-date — 
in every other way. Here young peo- ~ 
ple from all over the state, and from 
distant states, get a chance to do first 
class work in archaeology, art and | 
all the usual subjects, plus a real ~ 
understanding of Latin-America — 
through the School of Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs. / 
And in New Mexico there is plenty 
to see. First the Indians, of course; 
then the Carlsbad Caverie! visited | = 
every year by approximately three- 
hundred thousand persons; the cliff 
homes of Bandelier national monu- 
ment where Indians lived between 
1300 and 1600 A.D.; the Aztec ruins; 
the Great White Sands near Alamo- ~ 
gordo; Capulin Mountains, magnifi- x 
cent example of a recently extinct 
volcano; the national forests for ~ 
picnicking, hiking, riding, camping 
and fishing. Plenty to do and plenty — 
of space to do it in. And fewer than 
five people to the square mile. * 
Despite the overshadowing of the — 
atom bomb, there is so much about 
New Mexico that emphasizes the 
wonder and beauty of the world that — 
it is impossible to entertain gloomy — ; 
thoughts or foreboding for any — 
length of time. You surrender to the — ; 
Land of Enchantment. It ‘is good to es 
be alive! nae 


Cpe eers : to create and promote interest in travel 
+ and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


natural resources, 


“SPRING TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


_ Today thé American family has more 
“varied and more extensive opportunities for 
travel than ever before. Now that spring 
approaches the National Travel Club is list- 
ing for its members some of the many inter- 
esting trips that await them. The Secretary 
of the club will be glad to see that additional 
“information is sent to members who write, 


naming the specific places they are anxious 


to visit, 
er 
ae THE DEEP SOUTH 

VAs usual Spring will lure many visitors to 
the deep South. Booklets and information 
can be supplied on such subjects as Historic 
‘Virginia Tours, Smoky Mountain Tours, 
Historic Natchez and many other tours and 
‘places rich in interest. 

At Charleston, South Carolina, a number 
of the finest early American houses will be 
opened this spring to the public. These 
dwellings are to be included in a series of 
tours from March 21 through April 16. 
The tours are sponsored by the Historic 
‘Charleston Foundation, organized to pre- 
serve and use the architectural and historic 
treasures of the Charleston area. The city 
usually is crowded in springtime by tour- 
ists who come to see the azalea gardens and 
stroll along narrow streets mellowed by the 
passage of years. 

Greene Line Steamers operate four glori- 
ous twenty-day cruises with visits to Louis- 
ville, Paducah, Memphis, Natchez and New 
Orleans. They leave Cincinnati March 12, 
April 2, April 23 and May 14. The mini 
mum fare is $225. _ . 

_ The big event of this season” along the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast will be the celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Biloxi on April 3-8. 
_ Tourist officials in the Great Smoky 
Mountain regions are anticipating a brisk 
spring season with the opening of Oak 
Ridge, the “atomic city,” to the public on 
the 19th of this month. Oak Ridge, twenty- 
five miles northwest of Knoxville, is a city 
of 36,000 population, but until its grand 
opening, entrance is restricted to those with 
special passes. The American Museum of 
Atomic Energy at Oak Ridge, managed by 
the Institute of Nuclear Studies, is ex- 
pected to be the major attraction. 


oe RAR WEST 
_ For'those who are interested in visiting 
the Far West we have pamphlets and in- 


formation on the following places: Grand 


nyon, San Francisco, Yosemite, Mon- 
r, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Holly- 


April. 1 


Beverly Hills, Catalina, San Diego,. 
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FORTHCOMING CRUISES 
Listed below are some of the cruises 
which will sail from New York and New 
Orleans ; 


March 29 S.S. Brazil of the American Repub- 
lics Line for Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 


Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santos, 
Rio de Janeiro, Trinidad. Thirty 
eight days. Minimum First Class 


Rate, $1110.00; Minimum Cabin Class, 
$710.00. 

S.S. Santa Paula of the Grace Line 
for Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Ca- 
bello, Cartagena. Twelve days. Mini- 
mum Rate $435.00. 

S.S. Talmanca of the United Fruit 
Company for Havana, Puerto Barrios. 
Twelve days. Minimum Rate $375.00 
S.S. Santa Sofia of the Grace Line 
for Cartagena, Barranquilla, Mara- 
caibo, Barranquilla. Sixteen-eighteen 
days. Minimum Rate $435.00. 

S.S. Queen of Bermuda of the Fur- 
ness Bermuda Line for Bermuda. Six 
days. Minimum Rate $125.00. 


April 1 


April 1 


April 4 


April 6 
Cristobal. Fourteen days. Minimum 
Rate $288.00. 
S.S. Santa Rosa of the Grace Line 
for Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Ca- 
bello, Cartagena. Twelve days. Mini- 
mum Rate $435.00. 
S.S. Jamaica of the United Fruit 
Lines for Havana, Puerto Barrios. 
Twelve days. Minimum Rate $375.00. 
S.S. Santa Monica of the Grace Line 
for Cartagena, Barranquilla, Mara- 
‘caibo, Barranquilla. Sixteen-eighteen 
days. Minimum Rate $375.00. 
S.S. Uruguay of the American Re- 
publics Line for Bahia, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro,. Trinidad. 
Thirty-eight days. Minimum First 
‘Class $1110.00, Cabin Class $710.00. 
S.S. Cristobal of the Panama Line for 
Cristobal. Fourteen days. Minimum 
Rate $288.00. 
S.S. Santa Paula of the Grace Line 
for Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabel- 
lo, Cartagena. Twelve days. $435.00. 
S.S. Veragua of the United Fruit 
- Line for Havana, Puerto Barrios. 
Seventeen days. Minimum Rate 
$435.00. 
S.S. Santa Clara of the Grace Line 
for Cartagena, Barranquilla, Mara- 
caibo, Barranquilla. Sixteen-eighteen 
days. Minimum Rate $435.00. 


April 8 


April 8 


April 8 


April 8 


April 13 
April 15 


April 15 
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S.S. Panama of the Panama Line for | 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


S.S. Queen of Bermuda of the Fur- 
ness Bermuda Line for Bermuda. Six 
days. Minimum Rate $125.00. 

S.S. Ancon of the Panama Line for 
Cristobal. Fourteen days. Minimum 
Rate $288.00. 

S.S. Santa Rosa of the Grace Line 
for Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Ca- 
bello, Cartagena, Twelve days. Mini- 
mum Rate $435.00. 

S.S. Talamanca of the United Fruit 
Company for Havana, Puerto Barrios. 
Seventeen days. Minimum Rate $375. 
S.S. Santa Sofia of the Grace Line 
for Cartagena, Barranquilla, Mara- 
caibo, Barranquilla. Sixteen-eighteen 
days. Minimum Rate $435.00. 

S.S. Argentina of the American Re- 
publics Line for Rio de Janeiro, San- 
tos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, San- 
tos, Rio de Janeiro, Trinidad. Thirty- 
eight days. Minimum First Class 
$1110.00, Cabin Class $710.00. 


S.S. Panama of the Panama Line for 
Cristobal. Fourteen days. Mmimum 
Rate $288.00. 


S.S. Santa Paula of the Grace Line: 
for Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Ca- 
bello, Cartagena. Twelve days. Mini- 
mum Rate $435.00. 

S.S. Jamaica of the United Fruit 
Line for Havana, Puerto Barrios. 
Seventeen days. Minimum Rate $375. 
S.S. Santa Monica of the Grace Line 
for Cartagena, Barranquilla, Mara- 
caibo, Barranquilla. Sixteen-eighteen 
days. _.Minimum Rate $435.00. 


Sailing from New Orleans 


S.S. Alcoa Corsair of the Alcoa 
Steamship Company for Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Guan- 


ta, Trinidad, La Guaira, Kingston, 
Mobile. Seventeen days. Minimum 
Rate $545.00. 


S.S. Quirigua of the United Fruit 
Line for Havana, Puerto Barrios. 
Eleven days. Minimum Rate, $230.00. 
S.S. Contessa of the Standard Fruit 
and Steamship Company to Havana, 
La Ceiba. Ten days. Minimum Rate, 
$200.00. . : 

S.S. Alcoa Cavalier of the Alcoa 
Steamship Company for Kingston, 
Puerto Cabello, Trinidad, Guanta, 
Curacao, La Guaira, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Mobile. Seventeen days. Minimum 
Rate $545.00. 

S.S. Cefalu of the Standard Fruit 
and Steamship Company for Havana, 
La Ceiba. Ten days. Minimum Rate 
$200.00. 

S.S. Antigua of the United Fruit 
Line for Cristobal, Puerto Barrios. 
Eleven days. Minimum Rate $230.00. 
S.S. Del Mar of the Delta Line for 
St. Thomas, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santos, 
Rio de Janeiro, Curacao. Forty-five 
days. Minimum Rate $900.00. 

S.S. Alcoa Clipper of the Alcoa 
Steamship Company for Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, La Guaira, Puerto , Cabello, 


. Guanta, Trinidad, La Guaira, King- 


ston, Mobile. Seventeen days. Mini- 


mum Rate $545.00. 
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BANANA HIGHBALL 
(Continued from page 29) 


Three or four helper engines are 
coupled on, and with throttles wide 
open get a running start at the first 
steep pitch out of Escuintla. For the 
next ninety minutes they battle the 
steepest grades on the International 
Railways to get their 275-ton train 
to Palin where the Hill eases off. 
The helpers, two of them at least, 
are cut off at Palin, and the train 
continues to Guatemala City with two 
or three engines. In the meantime, 
another banana train has arrived in 
Escuintla needing helpers and the 
use of the single track. The helpers 
must be returned from Palin, the 
track cleared, and the second train 
boosted up the Hill. Add to this the 
necessity of returning hundreds of 
empty cars across the Sierra Madres 
to Tiquisate, the normal traffic of 
several local freights and six daily 
passenger trains, plus frequent move- 
ments of “light” engines and work 
trains, and you have an idea of the 
dipatchers’, and management’s, prob- 
lems. And that’s without going into 
such tropical headaches as heavy 
rains, track-ripping floods, disease, 
heat, insects, and fickle governments. 
It’s.a rugged business, sometimes re- 
quiring the patience of a soap-opera 
heroine, but the dyed-in-the-wool 
railroaders who run the show love 
their work. They have to, It’s no 
job for a lazy man. 

Origin of this banana transporta- 
tion problem lies in the fact that the 
first United Fruit Company planta- 
tions in Guatemala were established 
on the Atlantic side of the mountains. 
A huge dock, with mechanical load- 
ers, was constructed at Puerto Bar- 
rios and a direct shipping route es- 
tablished to New Orleans. When 
new farms were opened at Tiquisate 
thirty years later it was more eco- 
nomical to ship the bananas by rail 
across the Sierra Madres to Puerto 
Barrios than to build new facilities 
on the Pacific coast and ship to 
California ports or through the 
Panama Canal to New Orleans. 

The beginning of railroad trans- 
portation in Guatemala goes back to 
the old hell-for-leather days of the 
last century, the days of the boomer 
railroader and the tropical tramp. 
Railroad builders, who usually set 
Guatemala City for their goal, found 
the going comparatively easy near 
the coasts. It was when they started 
up the slopes of the Sierra Madres 
that their real troubles began. This 
great mountain range, geologically a 
link between the American Rockies 
and the Peruvian Andes, flings a 
picket fence of volcanos down Gua- 
temala’s backbone, challenging any 
railroad builder to cross it, ; 


i Save-the- 
1 Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 


phlets: “A Living Link in 
History,” by John C. Mer- 
riam... ‘Trees, Shrubs and 


Flowers of the Redwood 


Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... ‘The St 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” ‘by Estsanel 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 


Ww. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
Cor $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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American capital, and men with 
the fervor of Minor C. Keith, even- 
tually succeeded and the first train 
entered the city from San José in 
1883, from Puerto Barrios in 1908. 
The several short lines that resulted 
were consolidated into the Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America 
in 1912. When the United Fruit Com. 
pany established . the  Pacific-side 
plantations at Tiquisate in the mid- 
this east-west railroad had 
long been ready for them. 

The International 1s what 1s known 
as a narrow-gauge railroad because 
its rails are only three feet apart in- 
stead of the conventional 4 feet 8% 
inches, the width adopted as stand- 
ard gauge in the United States. The 
narrow gattge was advocated by 
Minor C. Keith, who dreamed to his 
dying day of a railroad to link North 
and South America. Other railroad 
builders in Central America adopted 
it as well, recognizing its greater 
economy and adequacy for the traffic. 
Being a narrow-gauge line endears 
the International to all visiting rail- 
road fans. Thosé rabid boosters of 
the iron horse who could cross hell 
on a flat car and enjoy it, derive 
sheer ecstasy from a ride over the 
line. 

Air brakes, oil-burning locomo- 
tives, and electrically lighted cars are 


standard equipment, but dining cars,’ 


air-conditioning, and Pullman _ bed- 
rooms are unknown and _ possibly 
never will be known in Guatemala. 
The tourist who thinks of travel in 
terms of DC-6’s, Simmons mattresses, 
and Scotch-and-sodas in the hotel bar 
will not wring: much enjoyment from 
a trip over the IRCA, but for those 
people with a strong current of ad- 
venture in their veins, and who come 
to Guatemala really intending to see 
the country, a trip on the Interna- 
tional Railways is worthwhile. 

The railroad does a surprisingly 
large passenger business; literally 
hundreds of thousands of Guatemal- 
tecos trundle from one side of their 
little country to the other, taking 
along the children, the parrot, grand- 
pa, and a prodigious lunch. They 
eat and drink almost continuously en 
route, savoring the trip with an en- 
joyment that is infectious. Bananas, 
though, are by far the largest single 
item in. the railroad’s traffic and 
keeping them on the move is the im- 
perative job at hand. 

It is seventy-five years since Minor 
C. Keith loaded the first bananas 
aboard his railway cars and started 
them on their way to the United 
States. He died without realizing his 
dream of a North-to-South America 
railroad, but he helped to found the 
banana and railroad industries and 


he saw them grow up together into. 


big business. Today, in Guatemala, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Panama, 
little narrow-gauge engines are hust- 
ling the bananas to sea ports over 
hundreds of miles of jungle lines, 
But if the banana you eat tomorrow 
came from Tiquisate in Guatemala 
it has taken the longest and most 
spectacular railroad trip of all: a 
three hundred-mile ride over rhoun- 
tains and through jungles and 
deserts. A ride that you should take, 
too, if you really want to see Guate- 
mala, 
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THE DESERT PLAYGROUND 
(Continued from page 18) 


the lowest juvenile delinquency rate 
in the nation. Its “Wildcat Lair,” a 
teen-ager’s club, welcomes visiting 
youngsters. 

The fishing on Lake Mead and the 
Lower Colorado is a year-round at- 
traction. One of the world’s fore- 
most fishermen is making his perma- 
nent home in Las Vegas. The author- 
ity is Jason Lucas, editor and author 
of a forthcoming book on ways and 
means of snaring the elusive Mr. 
Bass. 

Already one of the best all-year 
fishing areas in the nation, the Lake 
Mead-Colorado River waters near 
this desert sea town are destined to 
become the “world’s finest fishing 
grounds” according to Lucas. 

The noted fisherman bases his pre- 
diction on a _ statement ‘that “the 
hatch of bass in 1948 was amazing.” 

Lucas attributes the large hatch to 
last year’s high water in the giant 
115-mile lake, which is formed by the 
Colorado backing up against the 
Hoover Dam. The high water pro- 
vided brush shelter for spawning of 
the fish, 

Stating that the desert will pro- 
vide “really hot fishing for a number 
of years at least,” Lucas also looks 
forward to the completion of Davis 
Dam approximately one hundred 
miles below Hoover Dam. This new 
dam, he declared, will form yet an- 
other lake for fishermen. 

Wily rainbow trout currently in- 
habit the river below Hoover Dam, 
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POST WAR MANILA FACES THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 23) 


Many of them gripe about the filth 
and heat of the city, but not long 
after returning to the States, they are 
ready to try Manila again. Strap- 
hangers in the States often make 
junior executives in Manila. Most 
people would rather be junior ex- 
ecutives in Manila. Many do civil 
service work for the army, make 
higher wages than they would be 
paid for the same work in the States, 
live in military compounds, and en- 
joy most of the Bitvalbace of an army 
OMICera 

Americans soueneoane at the Army 
and Navy club, the Manila hotel and 
fraternal lodges. They may send their 
children to a school for American and 
English children. I have never heard 
anyone deny the high possibilities for 
making money in Manila, it seems to 
be a.peso paradise. The peso, worth 
a half dollar, is as safe as the dollar. 

Americans are made to feel more 
secure by the presence of five Ameri- 
can military bases on a ninety-nine 
year lease in the Islands. 
ground and air headquarters are to be 
at Clark Field in central Luzon, In 
order to entice American capital Fili- 


_pinos have voted to share their rights 


with Americans in the exploitation 
of the resources of the Islands. As I 
said before, however, many Ameri- 
cans are worried by a growing na- 
tionalism in the Islands which scowls 
at foreigners. Also the present gov- 
ernment has been unable to cope 
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and whether they or bass” will pre- 
dominate in the new lake is a hard 
question for Lucas to answer. He 
does say, however, that he is sure 
that the fish will be big ones. The 
combination of clear water, sunshine 
and desert climate provides abundar 
plant life on which all fish growth 
depends. 

Lucas’,-chief worry. isn’t about the 
fish in the area. “My worry,” he says, 
‘Gs that the fishing may become too 
easy to interest those of us who like 
to be forced to use utmost skill in, 
our fishing.” i 

Lake Mead, with its 550 aisles of 
shoreline, offers the angler all tha e 
most lakes do not, which is the rea-— 
son for its never having a closed 
season. Limits are ten bass (not to” 
exceed fifteen pounds and one fish) 
and ten trout, with no maximum 
wereh restrictions. 

“Tt\is one of Las Vegas’ proudest | 
poaaee that it is credited by the U.S. 
Air Force with the national record of 
364 flying days in one year. © 

The weather bureau also points. 
out that, over a ten-year period, the 
average rainfall in the desert resort 
has totalled no more than two inches 
for all five winter months, with each 
month sharing only a minute fraction’ 
of precipitation. y 

Clear and dry, the air in Las Vegas” 
is pleasurably warm in the sunlit day- 3 
time, with evenings brisk and in 
-vigorating. 


with the peasant revolt in Central 
Luzon. But it cannot be denied that 
some Americans are getting rich’ 
there. ee 
The real natural beauty of Manila © 
is in its skies. A man waking here in 
the morning is likely to feel that a 
life of seventy years is too short 
when he marvels at the scrubbed, 
metallic-blue skies, unblemished by a- 
single cloud. Sunsets over Manila’ 
bay and behind Mount Mariveles on — 
Bataan are unchallenged in all the 
Far East. Colossal banks of cumtlus 
clouds gather each evening in the 
eastern skies to play their role in a 
symphony of color. Before the set- 
ting sun slips into the shining South — 
China Sea, its rays turn the clouds 
in the east a thousand tints, of rose, — 
red, peach, and purple. Even the 
most™fincouth sergeant stands enrapt 
at this sight. on 
Manila possesses an infinite variety. © 
In it are the Oriental and the Occi- - 
dental, the Spanish and the American, _ 
the old and the new. No composer, 
no painter, could capture its medley 
of life in one song or one painting. 
After eighteen months of gangplank 
fever, old-timers say the city grows 
on a man. Though I spent onl 
seventeen months there I am sure the 


city grew on me. Post war Ma 
faces difficulties: in the days 1 
come. I wish it luck. I hope I cat 


